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The Christian Union will publish next 
week a beautifully illustrated supplement 
entitled * Progressive Colorado”; the text 
being by Ernest Ingersoll and the sketches 
by Thomas Moran. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


The practical advantage of the application of 
Christian principles to public affairs has received a 
striking illustration in the history of Irish legislation 
during the last few weeks. Mr. Parnell was released 
from prison on his parole, avoided all public display, 
went to France to attend the funeral of his nephew, 
and returned, as quietly as he went, to his prison 
quarters. This is the first time for years, if not in 
the whole history of Ireland, in which mutual con- 
fidence and respect have been exercised between the 
English Government and the Irish leaders, The 
effect on parties in the House of Commons was im- 
mediate. The Irish party, for the first time in its 
history, has proposed a practical measure for the 
relief of Ireland, and, though Mr. Gladstone refuses 
to accept the proposition absolutely, he has expressed 
publicly his approval of the general principles and 
his desire to secure accord with the Irish members 
in any practicable measures for the pacification of 
that unhappy island. The cable dispatches leave 
us in the dark respecting the new plans. They ap- 
parently, however, involve a provision for the im- 
mediate reduction of rentals to what is known as the 
Griffiths valuation, pending the decisions of the Land 
Court, and an appropriation by the Government, 
in the shape of a loan, or possibly a gift, to enable 
tenants in arrears to pay off their arrearages and to 
save themselves from eviction, The surplus funds 
left in the treasury from the disestablishment of the 
Irish church are partly to be used for this purpose. 
Coupled with this intimation of new measures for 
the relief of the tenants is the resignation of the 
late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who has been the 
chief and immediate instrument in the policy of 
coercion, the intimation that a general jail delivery 
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propose to act, by constructing brushwood dykes, 


address unanimously by the Canadian House of | which will serve the double purpose of protecting the 


Commons praying for a form of local self-govern- 
meut for Ireland similar to that enjoyed by Canada ; 
for suggesting which only a few weeks ago Mr. Glad- 
stone was barked at by the whole Tory press and 
all the Tory orators from one end of England to the | 


| lowlands from overflow and preventing the stoppage 


of the channel by accumulations. 


As to the Constitutional objection, it appears to be 
valid. But our forefathers did not foresee everything; 


other. Meanwhile, the Conservatives are preparing | and written constitutions are sometimes as inconven- 
to present a bill for the radical settlement of Irish ient and as serious obstructions to progress as 


troubles by loaning Government funds to enable the | 
tenants to buy out their landlords ; a scheme which | 
has this merit at least, that it unites the landlord | 
and the tenant interest in its favor. It is impossible 
to foretell what a day may bring forth in Irish 
affairs, but the barometric signs at this writing are 
certainly of clearing weather. 


Congress has wan the « scene yarns the last week 
of one of those unseemly personal quarrels which 
are happily less frequent than they used to be, but 
are still sufficiently frequent to constitute a national 
disgrace, Mr. Blaine requested permission to go 
before the Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives who are engaged in investigating the action of 
the State Department in South America, and 
was invited to do so, When he had finished his 
statement, Mr. Belmont, a Democratic member of 
the Committee; proceeded to conduct a cross-exam- 
ination, much in the spirit in which ashrewd and wily 
French magistrate conducts the examination « f an ac- 
cused ina police court. Mr, Blaine, instead of meeting 
Mr. Belmont’s magisterial manner with the dignity 
which became au ex-Senator and an ex-Secretary of 
State, chose to meet it first with the brilliant sallies 
of a fertile debator, and then with a burst of petulant 
ill-temper. The result has been a deepening of 
public suspicion that there are matters connected 
with the claims of Landreau and Cochet in the Peru- 
vian guano beds which Mr, Blaine is desirous not to 
have made public. There is no good ground for 
charging him with any complicity in a fraudulent or 
ill-founded claim, but there is abundant ground for 
belief that he was ambitious to make a brilliant, 
striking and stirring foreign administration ; to do 
something which would captivate the publie by an 
appeal to national vanity ; and that he desires now to 
escape the consequences of the lamentable failure 
by throwing the responsibility of his action upon | 


subordinates. We do not believe that any practical | 
good will be accomplished by this investigation, in 
which, to speak frankly, neither party is desirous to 
ascertain the truth, but each party to make political 
capital for itself and against its opponent. 





The United States Senate has passed the Missis- 
sippi River Improvement bill. It provides for the 
expenditure of five millions on the Mississippi, and 
one ‘million on the Missouri, in deepening the 
channels and improving the navigation, but for- 
bids the use of any part of the appropriation in 
repairing or constructing levees for the purpose 
of preventing injury to lands. This prohibition is 
a concession to the objection that the power of the 
National government is limited by the Constitu- 
tion to such acts as are necessary to promote and 
regulate commerce between the States, and building 
levees for the purpose of preserving or reclaim- 
ing otherwise waste lands is not such an act. It 
promotes agriculture, not commeree. Happily the 
plans proposed by the Board of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the government to devise methods for im- 
proving the navigation of the rivers, and to whom the 
duty of expending this appropriation is intrusted, in- 
volve the construction of levees. Nature has in- 
dicated the best method of both opening and keeping 
open the channel. She has at points constructed 
banks by the falling over of timber where the bank 
was undermined, and by the accumulation of drift- 
wood, and where these natural levees have been thus 
formed the water, confined within a narrow channel, 





has kept it open, On this hint the Commissioners 


writtten creeds. The founders of the Nation did see 
that inter-State commerce must be regulated by 
National authority ; but they did not and could not 
| foresee the greatness of th> Nation’s future, and how 
closely the various States would be bound together 
by new and improved methods of communication, 
The Atlantic coast is scarcely less interested than the 
Southwest in the development of the great Missis- 
rippi valley, a work far too great for individuals or 
for States and far too important to be ignored or 
neglected by the Nation. Nor is there any inherent 
reason in a discrimination which allows the National 
authority to promote and foster manufactures by 
its customs, which tax the people for the development 
of special industries, and refuses to allow it to promote 
and foster agriculture, of all National interests the 
one of greatest importance, by public appropriations, 
The time will come when this illogical discrimination 
will be abolished, and the people of the United 
States will exercise the right of sovereignty in pro- 
moting public improvements wherever public inter- 
ests of suflicient general importance demand the im- 
provement. Jt is quite absurd to spend thousands 
of dollars in improving unknown creeks and trout 
brooks and refuse it to the Mississippi levees. 





The new Chinese bill has passed the Senate with 
only a few verbal modifications. The clause pro- 
hibiting the naturalization of the Chinese and that 
defining Chinese laborers as including skilled as well 
as unskilled laborers were passed by the Senate, 
which in these respects overruled the action of its 
Committee. The majority was large enough, 32 to 
15, to indicate that if the President should interpose 
another veto it may still pass in spite of him. The 
Christian Union has nothing to add to its previous 
expressions of condemnation of this new phase of 
‘‘Native Americanism.” As a party bid for support by 
the Republicans this measure has been a bad failure. 


| If either party makes any political capital out of it 


it will be the Democratic. 


The House of Re spresent stives has reconsidered its 
unwise action, and has voted, by the necessary two- 
thirds majority, to take up this week, Tuesday, the 
matter of the re-organization of the National Banks, 
This means two things ; first that the people geuer- 
ally appreciate the advantages of the present 
National banking system, and do not intend to let it 
go to pieces for default of proper attention. The 
House has heard from the people, and acted accord- 
ingly. Second, that, whatever amendments may be 
made to the present system, the system itself will be 
retained. That is, in lieu of either State banks—the 
old system—or a currency issued by the Treasury De- 
partment and regulated by the wisdom or the caprice 
of Congress, we shall have a currency issued by bank- 
ers, regulated by the law of demand and supply, 
but secured by United States bonds and controlled 
by the United States Government. 

The Anti- Monopoly Convention was heldin Albany 
last week. The platform adopted demands laws reg- 
ulating passenger and freight charges, prohibiting 
fictitious éonstruction companies, providing free 
canals, putting an end to free passes, auld creating a 
Railroad Commission non-partisan in its character, 
The Convention also passed a resolution in favor of 
incorporating the telegraph and telephone systems 
with the postal system of the United States, This is 
a very good platform, and if ‘‘ principles, not meu,” 
could only correct public evils we should be on the 
highway to the correction of the evils inflicted by 
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corporation monopolies. Contemporaneously with 
this movement is the introduction of a bill into the 
United States Senate for the establishment of a 
National Board of Railroad Commissioners, to super- 
vise the inter-State business of railroad and trans- 
portation companies, investigate all complaints 
brought before it, and gather information for the 
benefit of the public. This Commission is not to 
have judicial or administrative functions, its duty be- 
ing confined wholly to giving official publicity to evils 
that require correction. The establishment of such 
a Commission could hardly be more than a prelim- 
inary step to the organization of some more effective 
method of National control of the great railroad lines, 








RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


HE world loses one of its foremost citizens in 
the death of Emerson. An American by the 
accident of birth, he inherited by the divine right of 
genius that universal citizenship which belongs to 
those who, like Daute, Shakspeare and Goethe, speak 
in all languages and are an abiding power among all 
races. To have given such a man to the world so 
early in our history, and to be able to trace our first 
conscious literary life to a nature so high, so fertile, 
so wide in sympathy and comprehension, is the noblest 
prophecy of our future. Let it stop the mouths of 
cavillers and doubters forever that republican insti- 
tutions have bred and nurtured so sweet, so refined 
and so lofty a spirit. 

It is almost half a century since Emerson spoke 
the first of these inspiring words which have passed 
into the education of a continent and become part of 
the heritage of humanity. He escaped at the very 
start the provincialism of his surroundings, and al- 
though the life of the nation has been marvelously 
enriched and broadened in that interval it still finds 
its loftiest ideal in the thought which Emerson had 
of its possibilities and its destiny. To him the great 
new world was stronger than Rome and richer than 
Greece. No man had deeper insight into the 
achievement of the past, but none ever was less awed 
and weakened by it. Among the many who are 
overshadowed and dwarfed by the collective wealth 
of history he held his own private fortune with 
modest but undaunted independence. If Greece had 
done glorious things, that was no reason why he 
should sit at her feet forever. He was an apt pupil, 
anxious to learn what Greece had to teach him, but 


- that secret once mastered he turned to the future 


with a serene faith that religion, art, literature, and 
philosophy were still unexhausted, were, indeed, 
inexhaustible. ‘‘ To-day is a king in disguise,” he was 
continually saying; and he reverenced the nineteenth 
century in America as truly as he honored the fourth 
century before Christ in Athens. 

This was a noble attitude, and in it is involved the 
deepest lesson which the world can learn from Emer- 
son’s life. To America its teaching was invaluable ; 
it ended the supremacy of European ideas, it gave 
confidence in the national ability, faith in the national 
aims, and self-respect to the national character ; it 
was, in a word, the beginning of a literature. Men 
still grope here and there for the distinctive Ameri- 
can element in literature. They think they find it in 
the eccentricities of Whitman and the crudities of 
Miller, not discerning that what is essentially new is 
not the material but the order of architecture, not 
the notation but the musical harmony, not the style 
but the controlling thought, the pervading and shap- 
ing conception. In this true and deep sense Emer- 
son was a genuine American, as are Lowell and Sted- 
man after him. He had a reverence for man as man 
and for government and social order as educative and 
constructive moral and intellectual forces, which are, 
in their experimental aspects, at least, distinctively 
American. One of the last of Emerson’s publications 
was a notable meditation on the Republic, full of 
that enthusiasm for humanity and that inspiring 
political idealism which have been characteristic of 
the best American minds. 

But we must not lay too exclusive claim to the 
genius and work of this great man, It was Heine’s 
ambition to be a liberator of humanity, but the pure 
ideal which he realized so imperfectly through the 
passion and bitterness of his life shone through and 
illuminated Emerson’s career to the very end. He 
had cast out fear, and held his place in the mystery 
of the universe as serenely as if all its clouds had 
drifted apart for him, and the shining vision of the 
invisible goal lay clear and beautiful before his eyes. 
Carlyle never got beyond the Everlasting Yea, and 
that was but a foothold on a rugged and threatening 
mountain path ; Emerson had sight of One who sits 





beyond the storms and makes them His ministers. 
He was not content, with Carlyle, to live bravely ; 
he added to courage faith, and to faith the peace that 
passeth all understanding. Life flowed from its 
ancient fountains with as pure a tide and as fresh 
a sparkle for him as for the earliest thinkers ; day 
and night for him were hung with curtains of splen- 
dor as mysterious and as radiant as to the first men 
who lifted their eyes heavenward, He was no 
toil-worn traveler looking wearily back over the long 
journey of humanity, but an eager-eyed and eager- 
hearted seeker after new light and truth. The 
journey was still inspiring to him, the distant moun- 
tains still lured him with promise of wider con- 
tinents beyord. These was something beautiful 
beyond words in his habitual attitude of expectancy, 
his daily waiting for tidings of some new advance of 
knowledge, some fresh development of the higher 
possibilities of human nature. No great man ever 
gave such courteous attention to the smaller men 
who came about him; he was always expecting to 
learn something from them. 

The finest outcome of Emerson’s idealism was his 
reverence for humanity, his recognition of the divine 
element in human affairs, his faith in an ever-present 
God. For him revelation had not closed nor had the 
prophets ceased to speak. He reverenced the Bible, 
but he did not separate it from other books ; he hon- 
ored the prophets, but he refused to set them apart 
from humanity. He expected to hear the voice of 
God as clearly as Moses heard it, he looked to see 
the guidance of God as surely as the pious Jew 
watched for the march of the pillar of fire, he waited 
in serene assurance that prophets would continue to 
speak as long as poets and thinkers and philosophers 
continue among men. In this most’Christian think- 
ers will not agree with him; but there can be no 
question that in a conventional and mechanical age 
this attitude has done much to reopen the ancient 
fountains of truth and inspiration, It is a teaching 
which has reconciled noble minds to the hard condi- 
tions of life, stirred the pulses of youth with lofty 
resolutions, cheered and consoled the struggling and 
fainting in the weary march, and, like the bugle-call 
of a glorious leader, has rung along the front of a 
hard-pressed line of battle. 

More beautiful and helpful than anything his brain 
planned or his hand executed was the stainless life 
which found its rarest and most precious tribute in 
the love of the simple folk of Concord village. No 
great writer ever lived nearer his thought than 
Emerson; there is no chasm between his books and 
himself. In the hard materialism of our earlier history 
he paid no homage to wealth or success; from the 
Philistinism of political parties and commercial stand- 
ards he held resolutely aloof. The Goulds and the 
Vanderbilts of American society had no homage from 


-him ; sincerity, earnestness, purity, thought, prog- 


ress alone gave men value in his eyes. He lived 
habitually in the presence of the everlasting verities 
of the spiritual life, God and immortality were more 
real to him than any external thing, and it was 
natural and beautiful that, as the end approached, 
he withdrew himself more and more from the tem- 
poral and transitional until the hour when he passed 
serenely and reverently into the fellowship of the 
Eternal. 








THE ANDOVER PROFESSORSHIP. 


NVHE Board of Visitors have arrived at an extra- 
ordinary decision respecting Dr. Smyth; it is 
that the accused is not guilty, and that he be hanged 
by the neck till he is dead. The report of their find- 
ing is given in another column. 

Whether Dr. Smyth’s views are in accordance 
with the creed of the Seminary and the intent of 
the Founders is a serious question, If that creed is 
to be literally interpreted, the answer must be nega- 
tive ; if liberally interpreted, the answer may be 
affirmative. The Board of Visitors give the creed a 
liberal interpretation. Their judgment on the only 
question really submitted to them is clear and ex- 
plicit in favor of Dr. Smyth’s appointment. They 
express their conviction ‘‘ that the theological views 
of Dr. Newman Smyth are in general harmony with 
those which have been ideutitied with the history of 
the Andover Seminary from the beginning.” But 
“he teaches truth sentimentally and poetically 
rather than speculatively and philosophically,” and 
therefore he shall not fill the chair. Now, with all 
due respect for the Board of Visitors, this was not 
the question for them to decide. Whether Dr. 
Smyth is apt to teach is a question which the Trus- 
tees are quite as competent to decide as the Visitors. 
Their judgment is as trustworthy ; their opportuni- 











ties for judging as good. What thé Founders feared 
was that the Board of Trustees might lapse from the 
faith, and that thus a heretic might be chosen to sit 
in the chair of the orthodox, No one imagines that 
the Board of Trustees have lapsed from the faith. 
The ‘‘Congregationalist” did imagine that Dr. 
Smyth was a heretic, but the Board of Visitors de- 
clare--that the ‘‘ Congregationalist” is mistaken ; 
Dr. Smyth is sound. This ended their function. 
Modesty might have made two men hesitate about 
assuming to reverse, agaipst the protest of one of their 
own number, the unanimous judgment of the Board 
on whom devolved the responsibility of selecting a 
competent teacher. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that they have assumed an authority 
which morally was not vested in them in order to 
avoid a responsibility which they were unwilling to 
meet. For if they condemned Dr. Smyth as a 
heretic they must have condemned the whole Fac- 
ulty, who, with more courage than caution, had 
voluntarily gotten into the same boat. If they ap- 
proved him as a teacher they must have faced the 
storm of criticism which the ‘‘ Congregationalist’”’ 
would have blown up, and the more dangerous storm 
of applause which would have been stirred up by the 
‘*Christian Leader” and the ‘‘ Christian Register.” 
For heterodox approval is more to be dreaded some- 
times than orthodox condemnation. 

Current rumor has it that Dr. Smyth will proba- 
bly accept the call extended to him by Dr. Leonard 
Bacon’s church of New Haven, and that thus in- 
directly, if not directly, Yale Theological Seminary 
will receive the benefit of the instructions which the 
two Visitors have denied to Andover Seminary. 
The effect of their decision on the students of 
Andover is indicated by a note from one of their 
number in our Religious News columns, 


—— 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


S it not time that America began to do something 

to protect and encourage her authors? She does 

nothing now. On ‘the contrary, her system might 

fairly be entitled a system to discourage American 
authorship ; and it is succeeding lamentably well. 

We protect every industry but the industry of the 
pen. To that industry we do not even accord free 
and equal chance with foreign competition. We 
protect the printer, paper-maker, binder, publisher, 
but not the author. We not only admit the products 
of foreign authors free of duty ; we admit them free 
of compensation. The American author asks no 
privileges ; he only asks an equal chance with au- 
thors across the water, and it is denied him. Suppose 
that by some hocus-pocus of legislation America 
could enact that all steel rails should not only be ad- 
mitted to this country free of duty, but that the Eng- 
lish manufacturer reed pay his laborers nothing for 
steel rails manufactured for the American market, 
how long could American mills compete with foreign 
mills? This is the treatment we accord our authors. 
The refusal to enact an international copyright is a 
gross injustice to foreign authors ; it is a greater in- 
justice to American authors, By this refusal, Amer- 
ica says, in effect, No foreign laborer with the pen 
need be paid for his labor if his book is printed 
for the American purchaser. How can a native au- 
thor, who expects to be paid, compete with a foreign 
author who is paid nothing ? 

Consider for a moment how the present system 
works, The American author carries his book to 
the American publisher. He asks compensation for 
it. But the American publisher has all English 
literature from which to choose, and for English 
literature he need pay nothing. He naturally, nec- 
essarily, asks the question, Is this American book 
so much better than any English book, to be had 
for nothing, that I can afford to pay a hundred, five 
hundred, or a thousand dollars for it? It is not 
enough that the American writes as good a book as 
the Englishman, it must be a great deal better ; for 
the Englishman’s book is to be had for nothing. 
What justice is there in this to the American author ? 
What way is this to develop American literature ? 

And what is the actual working of this system? 
Howells, Aldrich, Cable, Mrs. Burnett, E, P. Roe 
must compete with ten- and twenty-cent editions of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Collins, Reade, and George 
Eliot. Every purchaser thinks twice before he pays 
a dollar for the American book when four English 
books can be had forthe same price. You may have 
native literature if you will pay for it, but foreig) 
literature for nothing. Who does not see that this 
is a double wrong; that it robs the foreigner with 
one hand and the American with the other? What 
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industry, except literature, would have survived 
such treatment ? 

And literature is not surviving very well. We 
lead the world in magazines and periodicals ; but 
where are our American books? where our Ameri- 
can literature? Magazine writers by the score ; 
book writers few and far between. Who, under this 
suicidal system, are coming up to take the place of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Cooper and 
Hawthorne? No man can afford to be an author 
in America unless he is a professor like Longfellow, 
or an editor like Bryant, or in business like Stedman, 
or unmarried like Whittier, or partly supported by 
politics like Hawthorne, or of independent means 
like Lowell. If we were determined not to have a 
literature we could not have scotched it more effect- 
ually. 

It does not need a treaty to remedy this great 
wrong ; it needs simply an act of Congress. We can 
take care of our own interests ; and the best guardian 
of our own interests is justice to our neighbors, A 
law giving a copyright to foreign authors who arrange 
for prior or contemporaneous publication in the 
United States would be sufficient. This would put 
our authors on a fair footing with foreign authors. 
By compelling American publishers to pay the for- 
eign laborer we should make it possible for him to 
pay the American laborer. The tariff is all the pro- 
tection the American publisher needs. So long as 
there is a tax of twenty-five per cent. on foreign-made 
books it will be for the interest of every successful 
foreign author to manufacture editions for the Amer- 
ican market on the American side. If the publishers 
think this is not protection enough, add a require- 
ment that only an American made book can have an 
American copyright. But this does not require a 
treaty. It does not require a decade of negotiations 
and a desk full of documents and dispatches. The 
bill could be drawn in a day ; it could be printed on 
a single letter page ; it could be made simple enough 
for a child to understand ; and it could be passed at 
this session of Congress. We are developing every 
other industry ; it is time we developed our litera- 
ture, not by gratuities or factitious protection, but by 
giving it a fair chance in a free competition. 


— 








NOTES. 


The Christian Union takes up and reiterates that old assumption 
that at the time of John the Baptist baptism was in use by the Phar- 
isees as “the rite of initiation of a Gentile into the Jewish Church.” 
It seems to be about time that the assumption were proven to be the 
truth, or else forever dismissed as a subterfuge, unworthy of Chris- 
tianmen. There is for such a declaration no authority better than 
the mere assertion of The Christian Union.—{Journal and Messenger. 

Among the authorities for this ‘old assumption” are 
Lighfoot’s ‘‘Hore Hebraice,” vol. ii, pp. 57-67, Smita’s 
“ Dictionary of the Bible,” art. Baptism, Kitto's ‘‘ Bible En- 
cyclopedia,” art. Proselyte. Other more ancient authorities 
will be found cited in these authors. We are obliged to the 
“Journal and Messenger” for its eomplimentary declara- 
tion that ‘* the mere assertion of the Christian Union” is as 
good au authority on Biblical criticism as Drs. Kitto, Smith, 
and Lightfoot combined, though our modesty would have 
prevented us from making any such claim for our columns. 
The fact is, as we have often explained in the Christian Union, 
baptism, as an initiatory rite of proselytes into the Jewish 
Church, is known to have been in existence among the Jews 
from the second century, and is claimed by the Jewish 
scholars to have been practiced from a time long anterior. 
Christian scholars are not, however, agreed upon the question 
whether Christian baptism was borrowed from a previous 
Jewish rite or the Jewish rite was borrowed from the Chris- 
tians. For many reasons we think the former opinion 
preferable. : 


There ought now to bean end of the charges against Gen- 
eral De Cesnola and the collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Mr. Feuardent and Mr. Clarence Cook have 
both exhibited the most remarkable versatility in shifting 
their positions, and the trustees of the museum have found 
great difficulty in pinning them down to any definite charges. 
Having succeeded, however, in bringing them to make 
definite statements concerning two figures, they placed these 
figures on the main floor of the museum and invited public 
inspection at any and all times. They did not rest here, but 
invited a number of prominent sculptora, including Liunt 
Thompson, John Rogers, Charles Calverly and Robert Ellin 
t> choose their own time and make the most thorough ex- 
amination of the figures in question. These gentlemen have 
made an examination, and report in substance that the two 
figures are exactly what the trustees of the museum declare 
them to be, and that the charges of Mr. Feuardent are utterly 
unfounded. It is needless to add that Mr. Feuardent, al- 
though requested by the sculptors to meet them at the time 
of the investigation, failed to put in an appearance. Exactly 
on what ground he can hope for any further hearing from 
the public it is difficult to see. 





The most lasting and beautiful memorial to Longfellow is 
the worldwide fecling of affectioa which has long existed, and 
Which his death has only brought into bolder relief. Perhaps 
nO poet has had a sweeter fame, because none has ever taken 
More strongly hold of the hearts and lives of children. What 
could have been more gratifying than that national celebra- 





tion of his seventy-fifth birthday which brought together 
thousands of school-children, over the whole country, to 
repeat his most fami'iar poem and to bring tribute in num- 
berless forms to his venerated name. But while these invis- 
ible memorials must be the greatest and finest, it is fitting 
that some visible token of th's love should be erected to the 
dead poet and that such a movement should begin in his own 
home. An association has already been formed in Cam- 
bridge to provide such a memorial, to be placed in the open 
space opposite the Cragie House. Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes, 
Mr. Whittier, President Eliot and other men of the same 
stamp are at the head of the movement, and there is no doubt 
that it will result in something worthy, from an artistic point 
of view, of the beautiful character and service which it will 
commemorate. 





Mr. Darwin was buried in Westminster Abbey, near the 
grave of Sir Isaac Newton, and by his achievements and his 
life was eminently worthy that noble companionship. Noth- 
ing measures more strikingly the advance of thonght than 
the manner in which the naturalist has been treated by the 
pulpit. The sermons in Westminster and 8t. Paul's, and in 
many other prominent pulpits, were all appreciative of the 
sincerity of his purpose, the earnestness of bis work and the 
elevation of his character. There was no denunciation, no 
belittling of his achievements, but an endeavor to see clearly 
and to admit fully the value of hia services to the world. 
Christianity in its essential truths has nothing to fear from 
scicnce. Its true attitude must be that of equal interest and 
eagerness for the incoming truth, be it distinctively relig- 
ious or distinctively scientific. The most catholic regard 
for all forms of knowledge and the most fearless endeavors 
to enrich and broaden all departments of human thought 
are gradually coming to be its essential characteristics. 





It is not the 100,000 Chinese already here among us that cause us 
“alarm.” We deprecate their presence, yet regard it soméwhat as a 
necessary evil which we are willing to submit to; but, Rev. Christian 
Union, it is the added thousands coming every month and the pros- 
pect of hundreds of thousands more that {fill us with * alarm.”— 
{Vourier-Item, 





The ‘Courier-Item” courteously recognizes the candor 
and honesty of the Christian Union, and says ‘‘if its views on 
the Chinese question were expressed after a full knowledge 
of the facts, we should certainly receive them with respect if 
not with approbation.” Now, we understand that the immi- 
gration of the Chinese is not an increasing but a decreasing 
immigration ; that the Chinese that come do notremain ; and 
that latterly the current back has nearly or quite equaled 
the current flowing this way. If we are right the ‘‘ alarm” 
of the ‘* Courier-Item ” is clearly needless; if we are wrong 
will the ‘‘ Courier-Item” correct us, and give us the figures ? 


Mr. Phillips Brooks, who goes abroad for a well-earned 
vacation of a yeur or more, will carry with him the good 
wishes of all denominations in this country. He is one of 
those men whose presentation of truth strikes deeper than 
party lines or theological distinctions. Indeed, compared 
with such vital teachers, the theologian, pure and simple, is 
but a special thinker. Mr. Brooks's vital Christianity, spir- 
itual earnestness and insight, and large-minded, large-hearted 
outlook upon life have made him a mighty power. fle has 
done and is doing a work second to that of no man in the 
pulpit. It was characteristic of him to refuse to receive his 
salary during his abeence and to direct that it be expended 
in supplying his pulpit with the most eloquent clergyman to 
be found. Mr. Brooks may safely leave the matter in this 
way. There is very little danger that his congregation will 
be won from their devotion to him. 


Long Island City, within the select ciree of those who 
have known something about its affairs, has long been a 
synonym for corruption and notable imbecility in the 
management of its municipal affairs. There was probably 
never a worse instance of local misgovernment than that of 
this town. It now appears, if charges are true, that the 
mayor has been issuing bonds at his own sweet will, and has 
diverted about $100,000 into his own pocket. It appears 
also that under the charter he had control of the municipal 
bonds, and that all the money drawn from the treasury was 
paid upon warrants signed by him alone. When, under 
such & system, a heavy defaleation ensues the community 
has only itself to blame. It is putting temptation in the 
way of men which a community has no right to assume 
will be resisted. 


It is difficult to see how the House of Representatives can 
consistently refuse the petition sent from Milwaukee asking 
for the prohibition of Irish immigration by the passage of a 
bill framed like the anti-Chinese bill. The objections urged 
against the Chinese can also be very forcibly urged against a 
certain class of Irish, with added emphasis from the fact 
that our political disorders, jobbery and ‘‘ bosses” have been 
largely supported, upheld and made possible by Irish votes. 
The strongest possiblegase could be made out against the 
Irish in this ceuntry from the standpoint of the gentlemen 
who voted for the anti-Chinese bill. The Christian Union 
does not take this attitude, but it does not see how advocates 
of the exclusion of the Chinese can refuse to exclude the 
Irish on the same ground. 


It has been the business policy of The Christian Union 
never to announce its circulation to the public, but it has in 
some mysterious way leaked out and is nowgiven to the 
world through the columns of the “ Religio-Philosophical 
Journal.” . That paper, in criticising the theology of The 
Christian Union, says: ‘‘ Now a leading church organ talks 
loosely of the devil being an unseen spirit, or simply the bad 
thought in one’s mind, and millions of readers applaud.” 
Evidently the “‘ Religio- Philosophical Journal”’ has obtained 
accurate information of the state of our subscription books, 
and although we regret that our secret should have thus es- 
caped us, we call the attention of our advertisers to the fact. 








= --— ‘ 

An article in The Christian Union says that Paul “received no 
appointment or ordination from Jesus Christ, except as every true 
minister receives appointment from the great Bishop.” If this were 
80, it must be confessed that Paul seta bad example to ministers. 
For he claimed to have been appointed an apostie, and to have re- 
ceived his gospel not from man, nor througi man, but by revelation. 
—(The Watchman. 

Ordination and inspiration are not the same. Paul re- 


ceived no appointment to the ministry other than that which 
every true preacher receives ; this is not saying that he had 
no better equipment for his work than every true minister, 
or no special work, or no revelations made through him to 
others. 





The installment of the Rev. William EF. Merriman, late 
President of Ripon College, as pastor of the Franklin Street 
Church, Somerville, Mass., is a significant indication of the 
gradual change in theological opinion. He declared that he 
believed in eternal life and eternal punishment, but that he 
was convinced that the Scriptures do not necessitate the 
theory that eternal punishment consists in illimitable con- 
scious, personal misery, and that death is not in all cases a 
limit of probation. For those that have no probation on 
this side of the grave he anticipates a probation in the inter- 
mediate state. These are substantially the views taught by 
Professor Smyth. 


If there is to be any dispute about the authority of Dr. 
Bliss to act in the case of President Garfie'd, it is most ear- 
nestly to be hoped that it may be strictly private. The country 
is tired of charges and counter-charges and has too much. re- 
spect for the memory of its dead to have any patierce with 
a prolonged discussion over a matter of this kind. The ex- 
penses attending the long illness have already been met by 
Congressional appropriations, and regard for the memory of 
President Garfield demands that the whole subject should 
now be dropped. 





Just as we are going to press the New York dailies an- 
nounuce that this week's ‘‘ Boston Journal” will contain an 
outline of charges preferred by Dr. William E. Brown, late 
Secretary of the ‘“‘ Congregational Union,” against Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, its treasurer. Itisdue to Mr. Calkins to say that 
these charges were thoroughly investigated by a Committee 
last winter, and the result was that the Board retained the 
treasurer and dismissed the secretary. This new presenta- 
tion of them is therefore in the nature of an appeal from the 
action of the Board. 


Of the How to Succeed Papers now appearing in the Chris- 
tian Union, some of the numbers were taken down steno- 
graphically by Mr. Geo J. Manson, at dictation. This was 
the case with Dr. Willard Parker's paper in this week’s issue. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ef..r 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

What is the difference between the teaching of thirty or forty yeara 
ago and that ef the present time? 

AN JJTERESTED READER. 

To answer this question comprehensively would reqnire 
more space than The Christian Union can give to it. Nothing 
will help you to see and understand the difference between 
the two methods as quickly as an examination of the school- 
books in use at that period and at the present time. Com- 
pare an old-time and modern primer, or arithmetic or gram- 
mar. The books of the present teach ideas as well as words. 
Then, long, difficult rules had to be learned “ by heart,” a 
pupil's standing being determined by his ability to recite this 
verbatim. Now, the pupil is taught the principle. and, un- 
derstanding the principle, he is able to apply the rule. In 
ove thing only the method followed years ago excelled the 
present: it cultivated the memory ; and that it was success- 
ful with some is proved by the results of the method in some 
of the brightest men of the country. 





Can you tell me where [ can get information in regard to lands on 
sa'e in different portions of the West—Missouri, Texas, etc., etc.— 
suitable for stock-raising and for growing corn ? T. J. L. 

In all the States mentioned there are large sections of 
land, and there are land agencics in the larger cities which 
would furnish the necessary information; but your better 
way is to write to one or more of the principal railroad cor- 
porations in the States mentioned, as they all have land de- 
partments efliciently officered, and books and papers pre- 
pared that will give the desired information. You must 
make allowance, however, for the fact that it is for their in- 
terest to sell the land, and they will accordingly put every- 
thing inthe most favorable light. A good book of general 
information on the subject is ‘Our Western Empire,” pre- 
parcd by Dr. L. P. Brockett, and published by Messrs. Brad- 
ley, Garretson & Co., of Philadelphia. 





Please permit me to state my case and ask your advice. I havea 
small private school, but am glad to say that we have so good a pub- 
lic school that any other can hardly be a euccess. I have a pleasant 
home in a retired location, yet near depot, etc. ; family consists of 
my father, assistant teacher and myself. We have both had consid- 
erabie experience in teaching, though mine has been in pablic 
schools. We both love she work, and, I may say without conceit, 
are able between us to teach the usual English branches, higher 
mathematics, Latin, French, drawing and painting, phonography, 
and music (vocal ard instrumental). 

We can accommodate eight or ten besides our own family, and 
would like to secare about six boarding pupils. Buthowto get 
them? I have no influence in the city ; cannot afford to advertise 
much; I have done so alittle in The Christian Union and * Trib- 
une,” but without success. Please tell me how to advertise, and in 
what, to insure success. Respectfully, M.A. W. 

Nanuet, N.Y. 


The question which you ask is one which every man who 
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has goods to dispose of wants answered, whether he is a min- 
ister with capacity for preaching, or a shoemaker with ca- 
pacity for making shoes. Tell us how we can introduce The 
Christian Union to 10,000 more families that want it, and 
would not surrender it if once they were to become accus- 
tomed to ics friendly calls, and we will tell you how to bring 
together your school and the eight pupils that are looking 
out for just such a school as yours. We know only two 
ways: one is general advertising; the other is personal en- 
ergy, industry, and influence. These two ways may be 
employed with success together, and generally neither one 
accomplishes much without the other. If you get one boy, 
and succeed with him, he will advertise you to two or three 
more, and each new pupil will make it easier to get the next 
one. The difficulty in such cases is always in making a 
beginning. 


READER.—In the matter of receiving the elements at the 
communion, whether with gloved or ungloved hands, there 
is no law, written or unwritten. It is customary in the 
Episcopal and Roman Catholie churches to remove the gloves 
at the communion service, and this is done by many persons 
in churches of other denominations who share your feeling 
that ‘‘it does not seem right to receive the sacred elements 
with gloved hands.” So small a matter should not stand in 
the way of a communicant receiving all spiritual benefit pos- 
sible from the sacrament. Remove your gloves if by so 
doing you feel that you are giving greater reverence to the 
time, place and service in which you are engaged. 


Would yon be kind enouvh to inform me in your paper, or by let- 
ter, of a reliable firm in New York which manufactures cnurch 
cushions, or would furnish us the materials for making the same? 
By so doing you will greatly oblige, 

Yoors truly, A. M. W. 

H. D. Ostermoor & Son, 36 Broadway, New York, manu- 
facture the elastic felt cushion, and it is stated by those who 
have tested them that they give entire satisfaction, being 
muth proof, and retaining their shape. 


1. I wish to get at German tradition, history, tales and events of 
the Middle Ages, either in the original or translations. 

2. I should like the name of some German periodical. 

1. Richter’s Deutsche Heldensagen ($3.50) is probably 
the book you want. 

2. ‘* Von Fels Zum Meer” is a new German periodical cost- 
ing $4.40 per annum. These works ean be procured from F. 
W. Christern, 87 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


1st. What is the law in the United States in reference to a man 
marrying his dead wife's sister. 2d. What is the law in England on 
the same subject. L. P 

The marriage of a man to his dead wife's sister is forbid- 
den in England, but not in most of the States in this country. 

The ground on which the prohibition is maintained is an 
ancient statute of the Israelites, contained in the Oid Testa- 
ment. 


Will yon inform me as soon as possible, in the ‘Inquiring Friends” 
column, if there is anything that can be substituted for boards, for 
partitions to a small house, that can be made firm; not so much for 
looks as for cheapness. OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

We know of nothinggo cheap as boards for inside parti- 
tions, possessing ealiien and any degree of impenetrabil- 
ity tosound. Partitions are made in Japan of paper, but we 
should not recommend you to try the experiment. 


Who was President of the Senate under Johnson’s administra- 
tion? 

Lafayette 8. Foster, of Connecticut, was elected President 
of the Senate, April 15, 1865, and served in that capacity un- 
til March 2, 1867. His term expired Dec. 3, 1867. Benjamio 
F. Wade, of Massachusetts, was then elected, and held the 
office during the remainder of that administration. 


De you think a church should be sold, for other than devotional 
purposes, in which there have been special evidences of God’s pres- 
ence ? 

We see no reason why a church building, when changed 
circumstances make it no longer available for worship or 
religious instruction, should not be sold for any legitimate 
business. 


G. F. B.—‘* The Book of Common Prayer,” referred to in 
The Christian Union, December 28th, is the Prayer Book 
used in the services of the Episcopal church. Dr. Abbott's 
commentaries on the Four Gospels are published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York. Two volumes, price $3.50 per 
volume. 


F. 8. 8 —For the study of composition we recommend 
‘* Words and their Uses," by Richard Grant White; ‘‘ Study 
of Words,” by Trench, and ‘‘The Verbalist,” by Alfred 
Ayers. Allof these books willbe helpfal to you. Read only 
the works of the best authors. 


E. M. W.—In addition to the books mentioned for the 
study of German, A. M. R. says he found very helpfal sug- 
gestions in G, C. Eggleston’s ‘‘Howto Educate Yourself,” 
published by Putnams, 27 West Tweaty-third Street, New 
York, price fifty cents. 


C. E. M.—It is impossible to decide which is the best Life 
of Christ for another person to read. All ef the following 
are good; Giekie’s, Farrar’s, and Dr. Lyman Abbott's. 
These works are for sale by all first-class book dealers. 


Can you te’l me where I can obtain a copy of a book called “ The 
Missionary Sisters ”? 

‘“‘The Missionary Sisters" is published by the American 
Tract Society. . 


J. B.—The Rev. George Bush, the Swedenborgian writer, 
was born in Norwich, Vt., Jane 12, 1798, and died in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., September 19, 1859. 





SPRING TIME. 
By H. H. 
HE has so many clocks 
She can’t keep them in order ; 
And some go fast, and some go slow, 
And some, some seasons, will not go ; 
And so there is no telling 
With certuinty, by anything, 
What time the Spring will keep, in spring ; 
She is so careless of her clocks, 
They’re always out of order. 


The best of all Spring’s clocks 

Are alarm-clocks for the morning. 
The birds keep those in their slim throats, 
With quenchless music in the notes, 

Unhurt by wind or weather ; 
Who lags may lag: naught stays their chime ; 
The sun’s their master, strict on time ; 

Oh, sweet and true alarum clocks ! 

The birds keep wound for morning. 


The worst of all Spring’s clocks 
Are those she sets for blossoms. 
One year they're weeks and weeks behind ; 
The next, as far ahead we find 
Their cheatizg signals lure us ; 
Who counts his cloth and cuts his coat, 
By them, will blunder in his rote: 
* The worst of all Spring’s lying clocks 
Are those we read by blossoms. 


Ah, fast or slow, Spring Time, 
Clocks in or out of order, 
She sets our pace for all the year; 
She is, as we grow old, more dear ; 
We love her better, better, 
Till our last day has done with mirth, 
And sleeping quiet in the earth 
We know no more of life or time, 
Or clocks to keep in order. 








HOW TO SUCCEED. 
AS A PHYSICIAN. 
By Wiirtarp Parker, M.D. 

ORACE gays, Poeta nascitur, non fit. The Doctor 

of Medicine must be both born and made; thus 

he differs from the poet. A young man to become a 

physician must possess a sound body, with a head and 

a heart: the body to be trained to endurance, the head 

and the heart to be educated. These are the data 

which constitute the elements of success. One man 

may have an intellect but no heart, aad he doesn’t suc- 

ceed ; he is as dry as a stick. Another has a heart but 

no head; he melts away and faints. No man should 

enter the profession unless he has a love for it, and no 

young man should decide on entering it until he is at 

least twenty or twenty-two years of age and has be- 

come convinced, after mature reflection, that he is 

fitted for its duties and responsibilities. If, before this 

age, he has a well-grounded taste for it he may profit- 

ably spend much of his time in the study of botany, 

conchology, entomology, geology—almost any of the 

sciences, knowledge of which will be found useful to 
him in after life. 

Possessing the necessary qualifications to start with, 
a physician must have, above all things else, a love for 
the study and the practice of the profession. He must 
enter on his work with a true love for it and pursue it 
with enthusiasm all his life. Science knows no age, 
and the true physician of seventy listens with the 
keenest interest to the young graduate who, fresh from 
the French or German universities, relates to him the 
progress that is being made in those countries. 

Still more, the successful man must possess sound 
common sense—the savoir faire, as the French say ; that 
power which enables an individual to employ his learn- 
ing, wisdom and good sense, without prejudice, to 
accomplish a clearly defined end. He must see with 
his own eyes. After the elements of the profession 
are acquired books will be found valuable; but you 
must use the books, not let the books use you. There 
are men in this city who are walking libraries; in their 
studies they will talk long and learnedly on any difti- 
cult case presented to their notice, but bring them into 
the sick room face to face with the patient and they 
are utterly at a loss how to proceed. The troublegs 
they try to see by the light of the book only. Another 
man looking at the case, and bringing good sound 
sense as well as book knowledge to bear on the mat- 
ter, decides at once what should be done. 

A man should secure a sound preliminary education: 
collegiate, if possible. He must know Greek and 
Latin, for nearly all our technical terms come from 
those languages. In this day, too, it is necessary to 
have a knowledge of French and German, and a man, 





in these times, is not fitted to become a physician un- 
less he has a knowledge of these languages. He must 
keep posted in regard to the researches of the scient- 
ists of those countries, read their reviews and books, 
and, if possible, go abroad and spend some time in 
France and Germany. And be must love his work; 
if he does he will never complain of his studies or his 
after experience being irksome, but will find in both 
an unfailing source of pleasure. 

After spending say four years at college, to obtain a 
preliminary education, the student enters the medical 
college, where he remains four years; attending the 
lectures and obtaining principally’a theoretical knowl. 
edge of his chosen profession. Then he enters the 
hospital, where he spends from one to three years, 
under the guidance of a wise and experienced prac- 
titioner. After this service of ten or eleven years he 
takes his position before the public and solicits 
patronage. 

I may say that there is no profession which requires 
of its votaries a greater range of study. The labor of 
the physician is almost wholly in the field of the 
sciences. It may be said that a doctor’s knowledge 
should embrace almost everything, from the heavens 
above, the earth beneath and the waters under the 
earth. There are Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Pathology, Etiology, and Materia Medica. Then there 
are optics, acoustics and the diagnosis of disease. 
Then comes the treatment of disease. This involves 
a study of the laws of hygiene, and the discovery of 
which of them has been violated. When you have 
learned this you must inquire how the deranged sys- 
tem can be restored to a state of harmony with laws 
created for its well being; see what nature can do and 
what aid you can render and do no harm. Here the 
medical man must encounter ignorance and supersti- 
tion: his patient knows nothing of God’s laws as re- 
gards his own system, but he has faith in medicine and 
must have it to recover. To illustrate what is his 
disease: He is living in a bad atmosphere, his body 
being created for a good one. Place him ina pure 
air, clean him, make him exercise, give him a bread 
pill and he is soon well. And the pill, according to 
the patient’s ideas, has worked wonders. Too many 
doctors do not take nature into account at all, and 
they go to work dosing the patient, and the poor man 
has to get well in spite both of the doctor and the 
disease. Let them comprehend the Jaw that has been 
violated, and then see how to get the sick man in 
harmony with those laws—in other words, in health. 
The great Benjamin Rush was once called to see a 
lady patient who was suffering from a severe nervous 
affection. He had known her in their young days, 
and at once began talking to her about ‘‘old times,” 
and she became very merry over the recital of some 
events he recalled to her mind. When he took his 
leave he said she needed no medicine. The lady after 
his departure spoke of the pleasure she had derived 
from the visit, and told her friends, ‘‘ The doctor says 
there is nothing the matter with me, and I am going to 
get well.” Andsherecovered. That was acase where 
medicine was not needed, and there are plenty of cases 
just like it. , 

As to the ethics of the profession, a man may be an 
earnest Christian, a skeptic or a pagan, there is one 
thing he must do: he must do to others as he would 
be done by. An old, experienced physician, for in- 
stance, is called to meet a young practitioner iu a case. 
He finds that his young brother has misapprehended 
the case and has not treated it properly. Don’t let 
him expose the young man; let him do to him as he 
would wish to be done by. The true physician, too, 
will be one who loves God and keeps his command- 
ments. It is said by some that the practice of medi- 
cine leads to skepticism, and a disbelief in God and 
immortality. Ido not think so. The body, of course, 
is a mere shell, and at death returns to its original 
elements; but this conscious ‘‘I ”—the spirit, as the 
Bible puts it—returns to God who gave it. Tiliat I 
believe truly. But when young men begin to dissect, 
some of them may go through a certain stage of doubt ; 
but I do not know that that is more common in our pro- 
fession than in any other. The mass of physicians in 
this city are good, solid, religious men; they do not 
all agree in theological matters, but I mean they have 
the true religious spirit. Then we have the Germans, 
who are “philosophers ” or Catholics, and the Jews, 
who are as religious in their way as the best Chris- 
tians, and who are a punctilious class of people. And 
then there are the modern “agnostics,” whose belief 
will be popular for a while. 

There is as good a chance as there ever was for a 
man to become a successful physician, only he must 
have an education commensurate with the wants of the 
age. Of course many fail because they were not nat- 
urally fitted or because they did not work. A man 
must attend to his business. When he is through with 
his calls let him return to his office and study. A 
chance ease may come along that may lead to the 
making of him. An old doctor once told me that a 
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poor patient he attended in a garret, at the request of 
some ladies, had paid him for thirty years, from other 
sources, more than $2,000 a year. Some men get 
along because they have an easy way and good oppor- 
tunities of making friends. Some have a great deal 
of **brass,” and push themselves into success, but it is 
not a solid success, and will last but a few years. 
A man must have perpetuity of character and advance 
step by step. Then, too, he must have certain indis- 
pensable characteristics ; he must be courteous, cheer- 
ful, prompt and kind, but firm; and he must take an 
interest in his patients, and show that he takes their 
case to heart. 

As to a physician’s earnings, our rule is that it takes 
ten years of practice before he can support himself 
handsomely. The experience of one of our leading 
physicians may be interesting. The first year he made 
$300; and at that time he had been professor in a lead- 
ing college for seven years. The second he earned 
$1,200; the third, $1,800; the fourth, $2,000; the 
fourth $2,300; the fifth, $5,000, and then the increase 
became very rapid until he made $40,000 a year; and 
from $40,000 to $50,000 a year is as much, I believe, as 
our best men make. If a young man earned #500 the 
first year he should not complain, and if, in ten years, 
he was in receipt of an income of 5,000, he should be 
well satisfied. He should make fair charges, and 
attend to his collections in season. The grocer 
wants you to pay his bill; he has earned it. You 
have earned your money; you should collect it. Let 
him avoid all outside speculations. When he gets 
#500, or $1,000, let him put it one side, in the savings 
bank or in United States bonds, and be satisfied with 
a small but sure return. 

It is doing injustice to a young man to put him 
in a profession that he is not qualified for. Our 
colleges turn out about four times as many grad- 
uates as they ought: the men are not qualified by 
nature, character or education to be successful. If a 
young man is thrust by friends or relatives into a pro- 
fession in which he cannot be successful, he has been 
imposed upon, and those who have thus led him into 
it have been guilty of a great wrong. 

As to women entering the profession—the ‘‘ aimless 
and objectless spinsters,” as Governor Andrew once 
spoke of them—I am in favor of it. If a woman has 
got brains, and is properly educated to be a doctor, 
there is no reason why she should make any the less 
a good wife, mother, sister or neighbor. Female phy- 
sicians can teach women how to manage their children, 
and, in a great many operations and diseases, par- 
ticularly those affecting their own sex and children, 
they can do well. 








THE WEE LASSIE. 


By Eveanor Kirk. 


a: \ \ J HAT do you want?” 
John McFinlan, overseer of the Leviston 


Jewelry Works, sat eating his solitary dinner by the 
open door of bis cottage. He was a strong-featured, 
powerfully-built Scotchman of forty-five or there- 
abouts, with iron nerves and indomitable courage, but 
a little shadow falling across his door-sill had given 
him a strange start. For answer to his harsh interrog- 
atory a tiny girl took the place of the tiny shadow and 
looked up into his face with a pair of, great dark eyes 
that seemed to the astonished man almost all there was 
of the child. Everything else about her was so ex- 
ceedingly diminutive, even to the rags that covered 
her, that her companion could scarcely resist a laugh 
at the singular apparition. 

‘*What do you want?” the man repeated, resuming 
his knife and fork. His voice was softer now, but 
John McFinlan had little time or sympathy to spend on 
tramps, whether large or small. It was half-past twelve, 
and in ten minutes he must be starting for the works, 
a good mile away. And still the child stood staring 
into his face. There did not seem to be any trouble or 
apprehension in the look, neither was there any curi- 
osity or entreaty in the great solemn eyes that unwink- 
ingly pursued the study of his countenance. There 
was a grim humor in McFinlan’s stern Scotch nature, 
and as the unflinching gaze continued his rugged face 
broke up into a smile of genuine amusement. 

“Why, lass,” he said, ‘I shall think myself more 
handsome than anybody ever kenned afore if ye keep 
on.” 

There was no answering smile on the child’s face. 
She drew a little nearer, that was all; and as her com- 
panion rose from the table she took him gently by the 
sleeve and led him to the door. 

‘She maun be a witch,” McFinlan muttered, as he 
followed her lead. The child ste} ped on to the great 
flat stone in front of the door, and then, with a gesture 
which seemed to the wondering man most uncanny as 
well as unchildlike, pointed to the sun just now riding 
high in the heavens, and with another equally im- 
pressive motion to the low west. 


‘‘A poor dummy,” said the overseer, ‘and she | 
wants to bide here till the sun goes down.” 

With a view to testing the correctness of this theory | 
he went back into the house, and made a motion for | 
his strange guest to follow. She came at once, | 
and the host handed her a chair. The little creature 
climbed up into it with alacrity, and then, for the first 
time, a suspicion of a smile played over her face. It 
was Only the veriest shadow, and it gave such a wist- 
ful look to the sad countenance that the broad-shoul- 
dered giant standing before her felt as if his eyes were. 
full of scalding water. The Scotch intuition and the 
Scotch caution were now pitted against each other. 
The first declared there was nothing amiss with the 
wee lassie, and the second that such a strange pro- 
ceeding could only come from a strange cause, and 
everything that was strange was more or less suspi- 
cious. In the meantime the child sat quietly in the 
straight-backed chair, with her great luminous cyes 
fixed on her companion’s face. 

“She looks like a black-bird that’s just pecked 
the shell,” he told himself, ‘‘and there can’t be any 
more harm to her. She may be an emissary of Saw- 
tan himself,” he went on, after a pause; ‘‘ but I can- 
na say her nay any more than-I could turn the cold- 
shoulder to our Saviour, gi’en he were to make me a 
call.” 

All this time John McFinlan was picking up the 
dishes and ‘‘settling the table.” He could not abide a 
housekeeper or a servant, and as his wants were very 
simple he found ample time both to do his own cook- 
ing and to keep things tidy in his little cottage. Only 
two minutes remained now of the nooning, and having 
made up his mind to let things “ gang their own gait,” 
he took the little one, chair and all, and carried them 
to the table. 

‘“‘There’s rye bread, and potatoes, my bit black- 
bird,” he said, ‘‘ and here’s a bit of meat to put some- 
thing of the human into your great staring eyes”; but 
the child s!ipped down from the chair, as he took his 
hat from its peg on the wall, and followed him to the 
door. She shook her head when he looked at her in- 
quiringly, as much as to say she was not hungry, 
and then reaching up to the key, which was on the out- 
side of the door, made a motion to turn it. It was 
plain she wanted to be locked into the house. In order 
to be sure of this, the proprietor tried the experiment 
two or three times, and upon opening the door the 
wee lassie was found sitting quietly on the chair he 
had provided for her. This was the strangest episcde 
of John McFinlan’s life. He speculated about it all 
the way to the works, and during «]] the hurry and 
fuss of business and hard work the thought of 
the wee lassie at home was ever present with him. 
Sometimes she was a fairy in rags, sometimes an 
elderly witch disguised as a little girl, that he thought 
of in his quaint Scotch way; but most of the time 
she was a little misused angel, who for some 
reason or other was condemned to stay on earth tilla 
great evil should be overcome or a great good ac- 
complished. ‘‘Of course the lassie, in plain English, 
and stripped of the decorative art of the imagination, 
was a baby tramp,” he told himself, and did his best 
to best to believe it. She might be ‘‘a wee luny” 
in addition to every thing else, and the cottage was 
as likely to be a heap of ashes, on his return to it, as 1t 
was to be standing as he left it. 

In the meantime the little deaf mute was spending 
what seemed to be a very quiet afternoon. She 
washed up the few dishes, and after seeing that every- 
thing was in what seemed to be its proper place she 
drew a chair to the window and proceeded to look 
out. There was something as strange about this pro- 
ceeding as about everything else. She did not raise 
the curtain, but peeped stealthily out of one side, 
looking always in the same direction—toward the north- 
east; and save for an occasional pilgrimage to the side 
window, probably for the purpose of judging of the 
time by the sun’s progress, the little one remained at 
her watch. ’*Way off in the distance lay the turnpike 
road, looking to ordinary eyes like a white line 
against the green of the bill and meadows, and on the 
upper part of this road the child’s gaze was intently 
fixed. No vision but that made keen and far reach- 
ing by the eclipse of the other senses could have dis- 
tinguished one thing from another at this great dis- 
tance, but the wee lassie could have described every 
vehicle and every foot-passenger that traveled the 
turnpike while she watched. At quarter past six the 
overseer unlocked the door of his cottage. The ‘bit 
~-black-bird” was perched on a chair when he entered, 
apparently quite at home. She looked her host full in 
the face again, with wide-open solemn eyes, and 
Johu McFinian’s wonder was greater than ever. He 
glanced around the room and saw that the table was 
laid for his supper. The tea-kettle was singing on the 
hearth, and everything was in perfect order. 

‘¢‘T maun have a housekeeper, it seems, if it’s naught 
but a dummy,” he said to himself with a comical gest- 
ure, Then he seated himself and held out his arms to 








his singular guest. She went to him at once, and stood 
by his knee. 

“I’m thinking it’s a bit owlie you are, instead of a 
blackbird,” he said softly ; ‘‘an owlie that has eyes for 
the night and the day; but I canna explain why you 
should fly to my nest, you wee birdie !” he went on 


| tenderly. 


The baby eyes were as solemn as his, but again the 
ghost of a smile played over her face. Then she 
stretched out a tiny hand and laid it on her companion’s 
cheek. McFinlan’s kind heart was stirred to the very 
depths by this mark of attection and confidence. He 
took the tiny hand in one of his great palms, and with 
the other formed some of the letters of the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. The child shook her head sadly. It 
was plain she had never been taught anything. Her 
companion noticed that there were great red marks on 
the little one’s neck and arms and a bruise on one tem- 
ple, which must have been the result of a terrible blow. 
He pointed to them with an inquiring gesture, and 
then the wee lassie pressed her hand to her heart and 
shook her head again slowly and pathetically. For a 
long time this singular couple continued their silent 
conversation, and the sun sank lower and lower, and 
when he had dropped away entirely, the child pointed 
to the table and the boiling tea-kettle. McFinlan got 
up and made the tea, and after adding a few things to 
the table drew up two chairs, and invited his guest to 
be seated. She came at once, and after pushing her 
chair a little nearer her companion’s climbed up and 
calmly took her place. The wee lassie partook spar- 
ingly and hurriedly of the food placed before her, and 
then waited for her host to finish, When all was over 
she cleared the table and washed the dishes, and as she 
busied herself Mr. McFinlan smoked his pipe on the 
doorstep and thought over the situation. When it be- 
gan to grow dark he noticed that the child became 
more and more uneasy. She looked out of the window 
frequently, and sometimes went to the door and stood 
on the threshold, evidently in great trouble and per- 
plexity. At last, when it was quite dark, the singular 
creature climbed up in achair and took the overseer’s hat 
from its peg and handedittohim. Things were grow- 
ing more and more complicated, and, as the astonished 
man put the hat on his head and prepared to follow this 
deaf and dumb infant, he was conscious of a feeling of 
awe and reverence that he had never experienced be- 
fore. He was not afraid—John McFinlan could never be 
that—but there was something so weird and out of the 
common in the whole occurrence that, try as he might 
to preventit, his heart would beat in double-quick 
time and every nerve in his body keep in harmony with 
the strange rhythm. The overseer was not much con- 
fused when his guide halted in front of the works. 
Here she took him by the hand and led him to the door 
of the private office, where large quantities of gold and 
jewelry were stored. The bulk of the valuables was 
kept in great iron safes—safes which seemed to the 
overseer strong enough to resist any attack upon them. 

By means of a variety of iatelligent signs the chiid 
made her companion understand that the establish- 
ment was to be robbed that night, and that he must go 
at once for assistance and return as speedily as possi- 
ble. There should be at least three men, and they 
must be armed. At ten o’clock the night-watchman 
would be on hand, and this fact the overseer endeav- 
ored to communicate to his trembling little companion; 
but if she understood she was not satisfied, and only 
gesticulated the more earnestly for him to hasten on 
his errand. The works were situated just outside 
the town of Leviston, in a somewhat isolated locality, 
but it had never occurred to the members of the firm 
to put a watchman on duty before ten o’clock at 
night. 

The wee lassie would not accompany the overseer on 
his errand, and he noticed as he watched her move- 
ments carefully that she seemed to be listening intently, 
after the manner of people who listen with their ears. 
It took him a few moments longer than he expected 
to secure the men he wanted, and when within a 
few yards of the works, on his return, the Leviston 
town clock struck nine. A few steps further on and 
the wee lassie sprang from the side of the road to meet 
him. He knew by her manner that nothing had oc- 
curred in his absence, but that whatever was coming 
was at that moment fatally near. The men took their 
stations silently, two by the door leading directly to 
the private office, while McFinlan and another man 
guarded a second passage leading in the same direction. 
When these preparations were completed, the little 
one took her place by her friend’s side. It seemed to 
McFinlan that the child listened with her whole body 
and he could not tell that she even breathed. 

There was not long to wait, and before the over- 
seer’s senses had taken cognizance of anything un- 
usual he knew by the pressure of the child’s hand on his 
arm that the enemy was approaching. In two minutes 
more there was a sharp quick fight, and in much 
shorter time than it would take to describe it the des- 
peradoes — two stalwart men — were in custody, 
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When it was all over, and the burglars safely lodged 
in Leviston jail, McFinlan took the wee lassie in 
his arms and bore her to his cottage. She had kept 
carefully in the background on the way to town, and 
had not been seen by the disappointed villains. The 
overseer made the little one a nice bed on the floor, 
and then said bis prayers by her side. 

‘‘ Lord, teach me to do thy will by the wee lassie,” 
he prayed, ‘‘ the poor bit owlie that flew into my home 
and my heart at the one time. If it maun be that this 
is her nest, help me to make the weicome correspond 
to the great service that the lassie has rendered us. I 
ask it for thy Son’s sake, whose heart yearned to the 
wee ones, dummies and all. Amen.” 

The next morning the Wee lassie was up as soon as 
her host, and when be went into the kitchen he found 
her with her things on, ready to go. ‘‘No, no, my bit 
owlie,” he said, shaking his head and smiling. ‘‘ This 
is your home, and here you must bide. Our Lord and 
Saviour has given me directions, and I always hold to 
all the bargains I make with Him.” 

Strangely enough, the child seemed to understand 
perfectly. She gave her companion a searching glance, 
and then removing her rag of a sun-bonnet, took the 
hand that her friend offered and laid her soft cheek 
against it, and in this way John McFinlan’s bargain 
was ratified. 

The trial brought out the fact that one of the bur- 
glars ®as the child’s step-father. Her mother had died 
two years before. The tools found on the men were 
of the most improved description. Tae plan was to 
blow up the safes, if necessary, and to take good care 
of the watchman if he arrived before they finished 
their job. The wee lassie had discovered the plot by 
carefully watching the movements of these men from 
day to day. It was discovered that she had followed 
them miles on their reconnoitering expeditions. Oae 
evening she had tracked them to the overseer’s cottage, 
where, at a safe distance, they waited to see if he left 
his house for the purpose of watching at the works. 
Sometimes in an emergency McFinlan had acted as 
night watchman. When the wee lassie left her home, 
a village three miles from Leviston, it had not been 
decided whether the Leviston “crib” was to be 
‘*cracked” that night or the next, and for that reason 
the child had watched the turnpike to see if they came 
into town, as she knew it was their intention to do 
that afternoon if they concluded to make the raid the 
same evening. She had seen them and made her cal- 
culations accordingly. The villains once in custody 
were tried and convicted for other robberies and sent 
to prison for a long term of years. McFinlan’s claim 
to the child was undisputed, and his delight in his lit- 
tle friend and housekeeper was very pleasant to see. 

‘‘She came straight from the dear Lord's hands,” he 
said; ‘‘and how well he kenned that I never could 
bide a lassie with a clattering tongue.” 








FOR ONE WHO DIED AT. EASTER. 
By Dora B. Hunter. 
cy her not dead, that fair-faced friend of thine, 
Who, after traveling, with weary feet, 

So many painful days life’s thorny street, 

Stood, hesitant, beside the narrow line 

That parts the ways of shadow and of shine, 
Then turned aside from noonday’s scorching heat 
To follow in that path, by shade made sweet, 

Her Lord had hallowed by his steps divine. 

Call her not dead who at fair Easter-tide 
Discovered, just before her wondering eyes, 
Ajar the glowing gates of paradise, 

Her lovely earthly garment flung aside, 

And chose to rise to Christ the Crucified. 








THE DEATH OF EMERSON. 


HE last time that Mr. Ercierson left his home in 

Concord, Massachusetts, was to attend the funeral 
of his brother poet, Longfellow, at Cambridge. That 
was on the 26th of March; not until nearly a month 
after did he begin to show symptoms of the disease 
which he doubtless contracted while following his 
friend to the grave. After a short illness of eight days 
he died on Thursday evening, April 27th, of acute 
pneumonia; his death was peaceful and apparently 
without pain. The bells of Concord announced his 
death by tolling seventy-nine strokes, one for each of 
the poet’s seventy-nine years. All through the town 
of Concord, which Mr. Emerson and his philosophy 
have made famous, emblems of mourning were dis- 
played; every dwelling, store and public building con- 
tained some token. The funeral services and burial 
took place on Sunday. Probably more than a thousand 
people from Boston and other places came into Con- 
cord by railroad and carriage road to attend the ser- 
vices, which were simple and impressive. At Mr. 
Emerson’s late home, in the early afternoon, the Rev. 
Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, an old schoolfellow, 





made a brief address, read a selection from the Script- 
ures, offered prayer, and repeated some lines from 
Tennyson and Longfellow. There were present the 
relatives and specially invited friends of the family. 
After this the coffin was bcrne to the Unitarian church 
which Mr. Emerson attended. This church is a his- 
torical building; it figured prominently in Revolution- 
ary times. <A large crowd of people assembled to 
attend these public services; many hundred more than 
could possibly gain admission were waiting at the 
doors, and every available space in the church was 
packed. Fiowers were tastefully and beautifully ar- 
ranged around the pulpit, in front of which the coffin 
rested. After a brief address by Judge Hoar and the 
singing of one of Mr. Emerson's favorite hymns, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke delivered the chief ad- 
address, in the course of which he said : 

When he left the pulpit he ssid, in his farewell sermon, that he did 
not relinquish his profession—that he hoped, whatever was his work, 
to be still ateacher of God’s truth. How well he has kept that prom- 
ise no one can say till the Day of Judgment declares it. How large 
a part of the genuine faith in the things not seen but cternal has 
come to us trom the depths of his epiritual insight! He was one of 
God’s seers. When the little book ‘‘Nature” was published it seemed 
to some of us a new revelation. Mr. Emerson then said what has 
been the text of his life, ** Let the single man plant himself on his 
instincts, and the great world will come round to him.’ He did not 
reply to his critics. He went on his way. And to-day we see that 
the world has come round to him. He is the preacher of spiritual 
truth to ourage. Like the greatest thinkers, he did not rely on logi- 
cal proof, but on the higher evidence of universal instinct—the vast 
streams of belief which flow through human thouyht like currents in 
the ocean. The first time I saw him I went with Margaret Fuller to 
hear him preach in the church in Hanover Street. Neither of us then 
knew him, We sat in the gallery, and felt that anew influence, sweet 
and strong, had come. Then I recall his kindness after I came to 
have his acquaintance, and now he gave me to print in a Western 
msgazine four of his early poems, the first ever printed. Next I 
think of the group which always collected at his lectures, ever ‘he 
saine persons, those who came to be fed and never went away hun- 
gry. After that were the days of the Transcendental Club, which we 
cailed the “ Likeminded,”—! suppose, because no two of us thought 
alike. One summer afterneon we came to Concord and had a meet- 
ing in his parlor. There were George Ripley, admirable talker, most 
genia: of men, and Orestes A. Brownson, ful! of intelligence, courage 
and indastry, who soon went over into the Roman Catholic Church, 
and James Walker, of whom Mr. Emerson once said to me, ** I have 
come to Boston to hear Dr. Walker thunder this evening,” Theodore 
Parker and many others. We dwelt in what Halleck calls **the dear 
charm of life’s illasive dream,” and the man who had the largest hope 
of all, yet joined with the keenest eye to detect any fallacy, was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. We lookedto him asour master. And now 
the world calls him its master—in insight, judgment, charm of 
speech, unfa:ling courage, endless aspiration. We say of him, as 
Goethe of Schiller, ‘* Lo, he went onward, ever onward for all these 
years—then, indeed, he had gone far enough for this earth. For care 
is taken that trees shall not grow up to heaven.” 

Following this address a prayer was offered, another 
hymn was sung, and Mr. A. Bronson Alcott read the 
following sonnet : 

His harp is silent; shall successors rise, 
Touching with venturous hand the trembling string, 
Kindle glad raptares, visions of surprise, 

And wake to ecstasy each slumbering thing? 
Shal) life and thought flash new in wondering eyes, 
As when the seer transcendent, sweet and wixe, 

Worldwide his native melodies did sing, 
Flushed with fair hopes and ancient memories ? 
Ah no! That matchless lyre shall silent lie ; 
None hath the vanished minstrel’s wondrous skill 
To touch that instrument with art and will. 
With him winged poesy doth droop and die; 
While our dull age, left voiceless, must lament 
The bard high Heaven had for its service sent. 

At the conclusion of the public services the hearse 
was preceded to the grave by the Social Club of Con- 
cord, of which Mr. Emerson was the oldest member, 
having been connected with it for forty years. At the 
grave the Rev. Dr. Hoskios, of New York, a cousin of 
Mr. Emerson, read the Episcopal burial service. 
Among those present at the funeral were George Will- 
iam Curtis, Oliver Wendell Holmes, President Eliot 
of Harvard College, Mrs. James T. Fields and Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in Boston, May 25, 
1803. He was the son, the grandson and the great- 
grandson of ministers—indeed, for eight generations 
his ancestors, on the one side or the other, were clergy- 
men, and he himself contributed to the line. For on 
graduating at Harvard in 1821, and after teaching for 
a year, he studied theology and became a Unitarian 
minister. He was dismissed in 1832 at his own request, 
on account of a change in his views respecting the 
obligatoriness of the Lord’s Supper, and has since 
devoted himself to literature. At his home in 
Concord he was beloved by all, high and low, young 
and old. 

The news of his death was received with widespread 
regret in England ; the Eaglish newspapers contained 
long articles and editorials on his life and works. The 
London ‘“‘ Times” says that the generation has lost a 
teacher whom it cannot replace; the London ‘‘ Daily 
News” says of Emerson that the man was greater 
than his written works, while of Carlyle, that his writ- 
ten works were greater than the man; and the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph” says that Emerson, alike in his eloquent 
prose and thoughtful poetry, has been the most genu- 
ine American among all that brilliant New England 
company to which he belonged. 





The Home. 


DAME HILDRETH’S MAY-DAY. 


By Saran HayrorpD MARDEN. 


—— sun it was out, and the sun it was in, 
Sifted well on the white, spotless floor ; 

The birds had come back with their news and their plans 
Well-nigh to the neat cottage door ; 

There was hope in the trees, and the song in the brook, 
And the touch of life everywhere ; 

And the dame was the picture, well worth and well 

framed, 

By the porch in her low rocking chair. 


Her kerchief was white and her soft hair was white, 
But ker eyes were the deepest of gray ; 

Her cheek it was soft and her mouth it was firm, 
And a grace in her whole figure lay. 

You'll paint her ?—but yet there is something beyond— 
A shadow, perhaps, or a pain— 

That your brush, with its delicate temper, will heed, 
And will catch but to lose it again. 


All day have the children been gladsome and blithe, 
All the day has the world called in joy; , 

Dame Hildreth has answered with only a nod; 
She is thinking—about her boy. 

There's a wound in her heart and a moan on her lips, 
In the saddest and heaviest key : 

‘* It cannot be right, and it must not be wrong; 

Dear Lord, thou must show it to me!” 


*Tis a year and a day since there came to her side 
A woman both wicked and young, 

And into a heart full of love and of faith 
These embers she, pitiless, flang : 

“ Your son was too good for the bold gypsy maid! 

Your God—counts the hairs of your head ! 

T'tl tell you no tale, but the sea knows its own ; 
I saw your boy last, and—dead.” 


The neighbors went in, and the neighbors came out, 
The kettle sang on just the same; 

The minister spake and the minister prayed, 
But few were the words of the dame. 

It was only the moan in her heart that welled up, 
Whatever the minute might be: 

** Tt cannot be right, and it must not be wrong ; 

Dear Lord, thou must show it to me! 


‘‘ I’m dazed and aweary, my Lord and my God; 

My fingers thy promises find, 

But when [ would hear or would praise or would see, 
I am deaf, and I'm dumb and I'm blind. 

Thou hast taught me so long, and I'm patient to learn, 
But, Lord, didst thou will this to be? 

All the loss and the grief and the wicked distrust? 
Dear Lord, thou must show it to me!” 


With folded hands still and with loyal heart wrung, 
With a face set in sadness, but sweet, 

Dame Hildreth sat, heedless of music and shout 
And the patter of hurrying feet. 

As the sun it fell low and the shadows grew long, 
And the neighbors passed one by one, 

Dame Hildreth uplifted her steadfast gray eyes 
And beheld, in the gateway, her son. 








HOW THE GRAYLES IMPROVED THEIR 
PARLORS. 


By Brianocne L. Macpong.t. 


as OU’'S room puts the whole house to shame. It 


would have been better to have allowed it to 
remain as it was,” murmured Alice Grayle, glancing 
disdainfully around the shabby, unattractive parlors 
which had so long contented the whole Grayle family. 

‘Then the best thing you girls can do is to arrange 
the parlors as well as Lou’s room, and in time we 
shall have the whole house quite presentable,” urged 
Tom, shrewdly. 

‘Tam really not able for a great deal,” continued 
Alice, with the air of one who was confessing an ami- 
able weakness ; then very dolefully, ‘‘but it 7s wretched 
to have miserable rooms which one is ashamed to have 
any one see.” 

“You have the remedy in your own hands,” per- 
sisted the boy. ‘‘ With a good deal of trouble and 
very little expense we could easily have sstletic, 
tasteful pariors, if every one would only assist. Let 
us try, Alice; we can always make some improve- 
ments,” proposed Lou, brightly. 

‘Lou is a host in herself,” asserted Tom, nodding 
approvingly at his energetic young sister. 

Mrs. Grayle had many objections to the proposal. 
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Why could the children not let well alone? The par- 
lors had suited her all these years; could they not rest 
satisfied? She dreaded an upsetting which, after all, 
might not be an improvement, and decidedly objected 
to any extra trouble. Finally the coaxing and plead- 
ing of the girls prevailed, though their arguments 
clearly carried very little weight. After listening 
quietly to all the discussion, and realizing that his 
children had attained an age when they required scope 
for their individual tastes and an outlet for their 
healthy energies, Mr. Grayle agreed to furnish the 
girls with means to effect the desired improvements. 

‘*In moderation, of course; for you are all aware 
that I cannot afford heavy expense,” he said, looking 
around on the circle of animated young faces. 

“Of course, papa, your interests are ours,” declared 
Lou, warmly. 

‘The hall is dreadfully shabby; quite disreputable,” 
mourned Alice. 

‘*Our improvements must include the entrance hall 
and staircase,” decided Lou. 

“T always intended doing something towards ren- 
dering the house more attractive when you girls grew 
up,” continued Mr. Grayle. ‘‘ We absolutely require 
a new Oil-cloth for the entrance hall, as well as cur- 
tains, parlor and staircarpets. Papering, painting and 
tinting has also become a necessity. I will give you 
the money for them and you may dispose of it to the 
best advantage and to suit your own taste.” 

‘It is beyond our power to be splendid, gorgeous or 
imposing, but tasteful simplicity is within our reach. 
Taste and ingenuity must supply the deficiency of 
money. This flat shall be «esthetic; decidedly high 
art,” insisted Lou. ‘‘To begin, we shall stain the floor 
of the entrance hall, thereby saving the price of the 
oil-cloth, while that money will come in very conve- 
niently for the purpose of supplying other necessary 
articles.” 

Leu and Tom themselves stained the stairs as well 
as the floors of entrance hall and parlor. They man- 
aged the staining rather differently from the man- 
ner in which Lou had colored her own chamber. The 
cracks between the boards, which were very wide and 
unseemly, first required to be puttied. They bought 
some permanganate of potash in a crude state. One 
ounce well mixed with water made two quarts of 
liquid. They were obliged always to wear gloves in 
working, as the mixture stains very deeply. They put 
it on quickly and freely, rubbing it well in with a large 
brush, then carefully doing all the corners aver with a 
smaller brush, always taking the brush in the same 
direction as the grain of the wood. The color was at 
first bright red, but it soon turned a deep, rich brown. 
After it had been allowed to dry perfectly, it was care- 
fully rubbed with beeswax and turpentine, and re- 
warded the labor bestowed upon it by assuming a 
bright polish, like an old-fashioned mahogany table. 

The doors and wood work were painted dark brown. 
Tom insisting that the perfection of his work would 
have done credit to a professional painter. The doors 
deserve especial mention, as they were particularly 
beautiful. Alice, who painted exquisitely, had all the 
instincts of an artist. She had pieces of zinc the 
exact size of the panels, which could be screwed on 
without injury to the doors. These were first colored 
black, and then upon them she painted artistic designs 
of lilies, sun-flowers and roses. One or two gold lines 
drawn on the wood work beyond the panels completed 
the effect. A narrow paper bordering around the 
doors was a decided improvement. The borderings 
with gilt designs were much the most desirable, but as 
they were rather expensive the Grayles bought a 
plain color and brightened it with liquid gold. The 
door of a pantry directly back of the entrance hall 
was screened from view by a portiére of crétonne of 
a dark, handsome pattern. The shining surface of 
the floor required no covering, but an extra length of 
stair-carpet reached the hall door, and there was a 
plentiful supply of pretty rugs scattered about the 
hall. A large bracket held several handsome foliage 
plants whose glossy leaves were reflected in a velvet 
framed mirror placed directly behind them, and which 
80 multiplied their beauties that they gave their im- 
pression of a bower of living beauty. Two good en- 
gravings were suspended low on the walls, to be within 
easy reach of the eye, that their beauties might be ap. 
preciated without a fatiguing effort. The plain white 
lamp globe was beautified by fastening on it some 
quaint leaves and flowers cut out of old-fashioned 
ehin'z, gummed on with white of egg, as the hotter 
the globe becomes the closer the white of egg adheres. 
A wisk basket tastefully ornamented with grasses and 
ribbons, and a velvet wall-pocket for waste paper, 
whose foundation was furnished by a palm-leaf fan, 
hung stalk upward, were pretty additions. Over each 
door was placed a wooden shelf covered with velvet 
for ornaments, or a single bracket for a china vase. 
There was a chocolate-colored dado to match the. bor- 
dering of the doors. A window which commanded a 
most unpleasant view of back-yards and stables was 








converted into stained glass by covering the panes | puffing of satin surrounding the margin made a very 
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with sheets of fine oiled paper which had bright 
colored Japanese figures stamped upon it. The sheets 
are inexpensive, can be cleaned, and were easily 
fastened to the glass by colorless gum. 

The parlors consisted of two medium-sized rooms, 
divided by folding-doors, lighted by one window at 
each end and having a grate with a marble mantel in 
the front room. The floor was stained, and provided 
with a rug which left only about a foot of the shining 
surface visible all around. This rug was of a dark 
Persian pattern, a black ground behind deep crimson, 
dull blue and yellow arabesque designs. The room 


was papered in a delicate, restful gray; the wood was | 


painted in two shades of dark, bronze green; the dado, 
which only rose about a foot above the skirting-board, 
was deep chocolate red. The girls had longed for an 
artistically papered ceiling; but when it was decided 
in family conclave that the expense had better be 
avoided, it was finally tinted a pale cream color, in- 
stead of the bold, cold whiie which is the general hue 
of ceilings. The doors, which were ornamented by 
Alice, attracted general admiration. She fastened 
plain gold paper on thin card-board the exact size of 
the panels, and then painted upon it a few water-reeds 
and rushes, with a tall stork standing dejectedly upon 
one leg, or a bird hovering over it; first painting the 
design in Chinese white, and then covering it with the 
necessary colors. 

The blinds were of dark crimson satcen, gathered 
and edged with lace, the curtains were of scrym, bor- 
dered with lace, and tied back with an enormous bow 
of satin ribbon the same shade as the blinds. The 
folding-doors were removed, as they occupied valuable 
space and afforded no particular advantage, and were 
replaced by porti¢res of deep crimson canton flannel, 
which can be bought for this purpose, in double width, 
with a nap on both sides. Lou bought a few yards of 
handseme striped crétonne, with a scroll-wcrk bor- 
der. She appliquéd the stripe as a border to the por- 
tiéres, and a band of the same on a stiff lining formed 
curtain holders, and the result was very effective. 

The marble mantel was hidden from sight by appro- 
priate draperies of dull red sateen, artistically em- 
broidered in colored crewels. The mantel-board was 
a little longer and wider than the mantel upon which it 
was to rest. The covering for the top was stretched 
tightly over the board and tacked securely to the under 
side. The valence was then put on with brass tacks, a 
heading having been embroidered on the turned-in 
upper edge. At a trifling cost, a carpenter placed 
above it a set of Queen Anne shelves, of plain white 
pine, which Tom ebonized, while Alice afterwards 
ornamented each space between the shelves by hand- 
some oil paintings of fruit and flowers. When these 
were filled with vases, tiles, and various bits of china 
and bric-a-brac, they gave a decided air of elegance 
and refinement to the room. The grate was filled by a 
Japanese umbrella, upon which peacock’s feathers had 
been sewed, one overlapping the other, until nothing 
of the original foundation was visible. Under the 
mantel at each side were placed velvet-covered brackets 
at a suitable height for holding a cup at the conven- 
ience of the occupants of one of the low chairs drawn 
up near. There were also two sets of ebonized corner 
shelves, divided by little balustrades, whereon were 
displayed bright-colored Japanese salad plates. Two 
exquisitely-wrought brass side-brackets, with sconces 
for holding wax candles, had been presented to the 
girls by a friend; but Mr. Grayle decidedly objected to 
the removal of the central gas chandeliers, though 
Alice urged it most vehemently. 

Alice had purchased at a sale a moderate-sized mir- 
ror with an ebonized frame. As it was defaced by a 
long irregular crack across the surface she bought it 
for a mere trifle. Tom jeered openly at his sister’s 
bargain, and even Lou regarded it regretfully ; but 
Alice shut her new acquisition away in her own sanc- 
tum, where she occupied herself in improving its ap- 
pearance, and when the mirror finally emerged from its 
temporary seclusion it was greeted with a chorus of 
general admiration. The frame was exquisitely painted 
with autumn leaves, crimson, russet, gold and brown, 
and the crack was completely concealed by a long, 
trailing spray of brilliant blossoms and foliage. This 
mirror formed a central point of attraction for the back 
parlor and added materially to the artistic character of 
the chamber. Alice also painted two lovely panels on 
glass, which Lou mounted in a very pretty manner. 
She had two pieces of board about an inch and a half 
broader than the panels all around. She then cut bias 
bands of maroon satin two and a half inches wide, 
which she gathered at the edges with a strong thread. 
One edge was nailed around the front with tiny up- 
holsterer’s tacks, care being taken that at least half an 
inch of satin should rest under the panel; a piece of 
white mill-board was then pasted over both back and 
front and a hook driven in by which to suspend it. 
The glass panel was then put on and held in place by 
four medium-sized ornamental brass nails, and the full 
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attractive mounting. To suspe 
china Lou bought one of the fram« 
pose, and then, providing herself 
mace as many as she required 
The wire was twisted so as to hook around the 
in four places in front and forma stem up the back, 
terminating in a hook by which it was suspended toa 
nail. 

The piano was placed in the back parlor, and the 
question of a piano cover at first occasioned 


nd her dainty bits of 
s sold for that pur- 

with silver wire, 
after the same model. 
edges 


much 


| anxious discussion until, possessed by a happy inspira- 


tion, Lou confiscated an old palm shawl of her moth- 
er’s which provided arich Oriental looking drapery, and 
gave general satisfaction. pretty 
mats about, which added greatly to tne luxurious ap- 
pearance of the room; some particularly wsthetic rugs 
were made of common heavy blankets. All around 
at a short distance from the edge was traced a border 
of simple arabesque designs worked in coarse Scotch 
yarn in harmonizing shades. In each corner were two 
or three sun-flowers artistically treated in their rich 
natural yellow, the leaves being worked in very sub- 
dued tones of green. Some old fragments of fur, 
edged with a scolloped border of red cloth, also fur- 
nished some very presentable rugs. 

There was no large table, but several small ones with 
pretty square or scarf covers afforded convenient re- 
ceptacles for ornaments. Two little Anne 
tables appeared so very dainty and convenient that 
they retained no trace of their humble origin, and few 
would have divined that they were made out of com- 
mon packing-cases. Tom made eight straight, square 
legs of common deal, which his sisters covered, using 
maroon velveteen for four, and for the others a hand- 
some crétonne. This required to be done very neatly 
and withextremecare. They used upholsterer’s tacks, 
nailing down all the edges very smoothly. One side of 
the packing-case served for the shelf of the table, and 
smal]l squares were cut out of it at the corners into 
which the legs were fitted; they were then nailed very 
strongly together. The top was not cut but rested 
upon the legs, to which it was firmly nailed. As the 
wood was very rough and common both shelf and top 
were first covered with brown paper, the outer cover. 
ing was then placed above, having a margin of about 
two and a half inches hanging down all around, which 
concealed all joins and deficiencies. A pretty wool 
fringe was then stitched around both shelves 

A single-leaf screen, with a little shelf across it 
convenient height to place a cup and saucer, was a 
useful and effective article of furniture. Tom had 
insisted that he was quite equal to the construction of 
the screen, but after many eiforts, all resulting in fail- 
ures, he relinquished his task in despair, and a car- 
penter was ordered to prepare one neatly covered in 
heavy brown paper. This was improved by having a 
band of gold two inches broad pasted all around it 
about an inch and a half from the margin. Alice then 
painted a bold design in the center of each pan@l: on 
one side watet-fow] hovering over a reedy marsh; on 
the other a collection of delicate shells and aquatic 
plants; and the screen was quite as beautiful as though 
it had been made of expensive plush or satin. 

‘*We must be our own upnolsterers; work of that 
description is so expensive,” said Lou. 

‘‘The chairs must certainly be covered; they are in 
a disgraceful state of shabbiness. Then the sofa is 
dreadful,” rejoined Alice. 

‘* But I have inspirations, and I predict a grand suc- 
cess in the upholstering line,” added Lou, brightly. 

‘Only let the chairs be easy in nature as well as in 
name,” urged Tom. ‘‘ One does not care about endan- 
gering the stability of one’s spinal column by sitting 
bolt upright in stiff, uncomfortable seats.” 

‘¢ We shal] buy two small wicker-work chairs, which 
we can ebonize with a little black oil paint and var- 
nish, and then brighten with a few touches of liquid 
gilding. Then our own chairs all require to be reno- 
vated and improved.” 

A low, softly-cushioned easy-chair, whose chintz 
cover had become very shabby, was re-covered with 
maroon reps, with a stripe of handsome French cré- 
tonne running down the center; a band of the same 


There were several 


Queen 


ata 


hung in front, terminating in a lattice-work fringe with 
tassels to match the crétonne. A stiff, high-backed 
arm-chair was completely metamorphosed by having 
an inch sawed off its legs anda satin cover embroidered 
in stripes of Oriental desiga in colored crewels, while 
a deep, thick cushion converted it into a luxurious 
resting-place. A carpenter was employed to make in 
plain wood the frame of a Turkish ottoman, an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable as well as fashionable seat. It 


was stuffed and covered in reps, a flounce of 
reps with a border of old gold plush concealed 
the lower part of the wood-work; it w then 
provided with very corpulent square cushions, cov- 


ered in reps with handsome crétonne designs ap- 
pliqued in the center of each with colored silk; they 
were edged with a cord and finished off with a tassel 
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at each corner. Covering the sofa was rather an 
anxious business. They cut out the pattern of the 
seat and back in soft, cheap material—an old print 
skirt—allowing sulflizient over the exact size for the 
tuftings and turnings in. They then cut out the outer 
covering, laid it on the seat, placing a few tacks lightly 
in at the corners of each edge to hold it, and put in 
the center row of tufting. This was done with a 
packing-needle and strong thread or fine string; the 
needle was brought through from underneath, the 
button threaded on it, then taken back through the 
same hole, and the string tied together firmly and 
tightly, so as to draw the material down in a little 
dent. They were exceedingly careful that every row 
of buttons should come exactly between those at each 
side or the puffs would not have the proper dia- 
mond shape. As the material was drawn in the 
creases made by the dents they had to remove tie 
tacks now and then, to allow for the extra fullness. 
The edges were finished off neatly with furniture 
gimp and a fluffy wool fringe hung from the bottom. 

‘It has been quite worth the trouble,” exclaimed 
Lou, looking around the charming, tasteful room. 

*‘T should rather think so,” responded Alice em- 
phatically. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERTENCES. 


{The editor of this department wili be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this columi.} 


I. Will you kindly tell me where the summer schools are situated 
and how I may find out something about them—course of study, 
price of tuition, etc. 

II. Are there art schools in any of the Jarge cities where instruc- 
tion in drawing, painting and engraving is free? If so, where are 
they, and how may I learn some of them? 

IIL. Is there a women’s furnishing store in New York where, by 
paying a certain fee for a number of years, women may obtain goods 
at rates nearer cost than at other stores? I have seen something 
of it, and if I remember correctly, Miss Fields was manager. I wish 
information aboutit. I shall be greatly obliged for answers to these 
questions. M. M. H. 

1. There are summer schools at Concord, Mass., Amherst, 
Mass., and Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The first is a school of philosophy, and specific information 
could be obtained by addressing Dr. Bronson Alcott, Con- 
cord, Mass. A somewhat similar school, with the addition 
of the word ‘‘ Christian,” as a qualification of its philosophy, 
is held at Greenwood Lake, N. Y., under the auspices of Dr. 
Deems, of New York, who should be addressed at the Church 
of the Strangers for any definite information. 

At Amberst there is held every summer a school of lan- 
guages. We believe it was originated by Dr. Sauveur, who 
can be addressed on the subject at 309 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

At Chautauqua there is a much wider scope given to the 
instruction. Sciences, languages, avd all that pertains to 
sacred history, are taught there by competent teachers. The 
expense is almost nothing for tuition, and boarding can be 
obtained at very moderate prices, or a tent and furniture 
hired for housekeeping. Address for particulars iu reepect 
to Chautauqua, the Rey. John Vincent, D. D., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Il. The principal free art school we know about is the 
Woman's Art School connected with the Cooper Union, of 
New York. Application for admission next year must be 
made very early this spring either in person or by writing to 
the principal, Mrs. Susan N. Carter, Cooper Union Building, 
N. Y., and all applications must be accompanied by a re- 
sponsible written reference as to character, fitness, and in- 
ability to pay for tuition. Great patience is often required 
by the applicant, for the list is so full that it is possible a new 
applicant must wait a year for a vacancy. 

Ill. Address the Ladies’ Cioperative Dress Association, 
Twenty-third, Street, New York, for particulars respecting 
their store. Their plan is to sell to stockholders at a very 
small reduction, and at the end of the year—if the project is 
successful—to déclare uividends, which give the stockhold- 
ers the benefit of all profits. The shares, we believe, were 
#25 00 each, and at last accounts were nearly all subscribed 
for. 


1st. Will you be so kind as to tell me how to remove varnish from 
mahogany ?—many coats,I am efraid, for the furniture is very 
old. And, the varnish being removed, how am I to bring it up to the 
high state of polish we see in the stores where these * precious an- 
tiques” are for sale? 

2d. How am I tosmooth down rough, cracked and blistered paint 
to make it ready for a fresh coat}? I cannot place this furniture in 
the hands of an expert for, alas! I have not the means. I have ap- 
pealed to an expert to tell me howto do it myeeif and my labors 
have been a failure. I have patience and courage, and I am sure if 
geome one will tell me the right thing to doIcan do it, and I will 
give you my sincere thanks. T. L. W. 

1st. You must get a sharp steel scraper, and patiently and 
thoroughly remove the old varnish entirely. Then get a fine 
quality of copal varnish and put one coat on, leaving it at 
least two days todry. Then you may put one, two or even 
three coats on successively. But before the last coat is on 
rub the surface once carefully with powdered pumice etone 
and a dry cloth. This will smooth the eurface and a final 
coat of varnish will give a beautiful polish. A quicker way, 
and a less satisfactory way, because the handsome grain of 
the wood will not be brought to light, is to wash the furni- 
ture with a piece of pumice stone and water. You can thus 
rub off the scratched and marred varnish and bring it down 
to a smooth surface for a fresh coat of varnish, but you will 
not get down to the wood. Another superficial method is to 


rub the old varnish down. Do not use glass, as some rec- 
ommend, for you are sure to tear the surface of the wood. 

2d. Use the punice stone and water. In this connection 
we will give a piano-maker’s directions for removing finger 
marks from and restoring luster to highly-polished but 
muh-defaced furniture, including a nice piano. Wash off 
the finger marks with a cloth—or, better, a chamois skin— 
wet with cold water; then rub the surface with nice sweet- 
oil mixed with half its quantity of turpentine. A liberal 
rubbing with a very small quantity of this mixture will re- 
ward your lubors. 





Would you inform an old subscriber if there is any way to renew 
or clean black crape ? 

At the principal dyeing and cleaning establishments crape 
is fr.shened. Wrinkles may be taken out at home by holding 
the crape smoothly, not tightly, over a wide-mouthed jar of 
hot water till thoroughly dampened by the steam, then laying 
it, folded in its original creases, under a large book. 

A veil is sometimes improved by rolling it smoothly over a 
broomstick and bolding it over the wash-boiler until the steam 
has penetrated the entire roll, which should be allowed to 
dry before the unroiling. 


I have commenced to build a store with dwelling rooms overhead. 
What is the best and cheapest material to use to deaden the sound 
between the store and rooms above ? J,G. 

Pat cleats across about half way down the timbers of the 
flooring and fill in with mortar. It must be done thoroughly 
or it will be useless. There is some objection to so great an 
additional weight, and thick paper has been tried as a sub- 
stitute but without success. 

An invalid lady said to me: ‘‘ Mrs. E. came to see me, and 
spoke of something that she thought I would liketo eat. She 
promised to come again in a day or two and bring it. I kept 
waiting, and felt quite disappointed. Six months have 
passed, and I have never seen her since.” 

It is much better to give pleasant surprises to invalids than 
to disappoint them by uofulfilled promises. BLANDINA. 








Gur djonng Folks, 


ARMY STORIES. 
A GERMAN LAD. 
By Gen. O. O. Howarp. 


iva: children, your hour has 
3 What shall we have to night ? 


‘We enjoyed your account of Harry Stinson ; won’t 
you tell us another army story?” I think I hear some 
of you say. 

Allright! ‘Suppose I explain the situation,” as a 
boy said who tried to make me understand the present 
game of baseball. 

In that story I was Colonel of the Third Maine 
Regiment. After Bull Run, in September, ’61, the 
President advanced me to Brigadier and I was given a 
brigade in General Casey’s ‘‘ provisional division,” then 
near the town of Bladensburg, Maryland. 

“What can that mean; provisional division 2?” I hear 
you ask. ° 

It was a sort of training school. Whenever a regi- 
ment was needed at the front the best drilled was 
selected and sent, and a fresh one put in its place. 
After a time the division was like a boy’s knife which, 
losing its blades, had new ones put in, then, parting 
with its broken handle, had it also replaced. It was 
still the boy’s knife, though evidently not quite the 
same. So this was all the while Casey’s Division. 
Now, when General Sumner, later in the autuma, 
coming from the West, joined the Potomac Army, a 
command was made up forhim. Among other troops, 
my brigade was ordered to report to him. He sent us 
immediately into Virginia, far to the front; really be- 
yond help, if the enemy had taken a notion to come 
against us in great force. So General McClellan, then 
the army commander, obliged Sumner to return us 
quickly to the remainder of the army, and, about three 
miles in front of Alexandria, put us into camp. 

‘Isn't Alexandria near Washington ?” 

Yes, on the other side of the Potomac River and a 
little below. Our encampment was called ‘‘California.” 
My brigade had the right and General French’s the left 
of the road called Fairfax pike, while General 
Meagler’s Insh brigade was kept a little back. Mine, 
then, had five full regiments which were arranged a 
little way apart—like so many separate houses facing a 
park ; namely, the Eighty-first Pennsylvania near the 
road; the Sixty-first New York to the right of it; then 
the Fourth Rhode Island; next, the Sixty-fourth New 
York; and the Fifth New Hampshire last. The latter 
extended almost to Mr. Richards’s house. My tents 
were put on a knoll somewhat retired between the 
squares occupied by the Sixty-first and Fourth regi- 
ments. Don’t you think, chiidren, you could make a 
picture of this camp ? 

Here the regiments kept themselves pretty busy. 
“The liveliest boys I ever caught sight of!” said poor 
old Mr. Richards as he saw his woods disappear. He 
was very fat and asthmatic, and used to laugh, cough, 
wheeze, and cry, in quick half-breaths, to see the New 


come again. 





take a piece of hair-cloth with powdered pumice stone to 


diers walled up their tents with the logs, using the 
canvas only for roofs and, as the winter drew near, 
made huge piles outside for fuel. 

Oh, how the men were drilled in front of that en- 
campment! Over the knolls and sand hills, and some- 
times through the falling snows, they continued their 
marchings and skirmishings. Before long, however, 
a large number of the poor fellows were suddenly taken 


sick. 


‘‘ Why,” you inquire, ‘‘ what could be the matter?” 

Their illness began with the measles. The measles 
were followed by typhoid fevers which, taking them 
then, in many cases proved fatal ; so that many a brave 
fellow, who came out to fight his country’s battles, had 
to be laid to rest before his coveted opportunity came. 

I remember how once in a new bome a little boy sat 
with his eyes closed and told his mother how he saw 
everything in their old house. So witlf my eyes shut 
I now call up ‘‘ Camp California” and its associations. 
Generals Sumner, French, and Meagher, Colonels 
Zook, Miller, Rodman, and Cross, the division, brigade 
and regimental commanders, so happy and active 
then, are now in their graves. Four of them fell on 
the battle-field. 

‘“‘But” the critical children cry, ‘‘ where’s your story, 
sir!” 

Sure enough! I meant to tell you of a little German 
boy who mingled in all the scenes which I have de- 
scribed, from Bladensburg on. Colonel Miller had 
brought him, with the Eighty-first, from Pennsylvania. 
When I first saw him he appeared to be about twelve 
years of age. He was a short, chunky little fellow, 
with fat, rosy cheeks, a laughing face, a mouth full 
of perfect teeth, short flaxen hair, and large blue eyes. 
The Colonel used him for a messenger. He had a 
pony corresponding to his size, so as to carry dis- 
patches quickly for the Colonel at all hours ef the 
day. I hardly recollect now when I first saw him. I 
had left a couple of little boys at home, so that I was 
particularly drawn, as you may imagine, to notice and 
chat with such small folks. This lad, Charley Weiss, 
was not made an exception. One evening at ‘‘Camp 
California” I had a nice time with bim. He told me 
how he happened to come into the army, also about 
his home, his good mother, and how she, who, he 
said, was & Catholic, on bidding him good-bye, had 
charged him to keep the Bible which she had given 
him, and to read it often. This precious book was in 
the German language. 

The soldiers soon became acquainted with the boy, 
and all of them seemed to love him. They had their fun 
with him, always calling him “Bony.” At first Bony 
lisped the English with a droll-accent which in the 
child’s mouth only added interest to his prattle. But 
it did not take him long to become proficient in talk, 
and especially in camp by-words and phrases. 

Among us in that army, I am sorry to say, to the as- 
tonishment of well-bred Christians, there often seemed 
to arise, like the smoke, a cloudy incense of profanity. 
Sometimes I wondered how our Father, whom we so 
often, so carelessly and so persistently insulted, could 
bless us or our cause! But ine finds a way at times 
to make the most heediess become thoughtful, and 
changes some of the most depraved into his faithful 
worshipers. 

“But,” you good children whisper, ‘‘Bony didn’t 

swear, did he?” 
Oh, for a time little Bony remembered his good 
mother’s counsel; but after a few weeks he began to 
forget it. He was coming and going from the Colonel 
and Captains to the hospitals, and mingling with the 
men, and it was not very long before his tongue was 
lisping the oaths and repeating the idle words that he 
heard. Such oaths were not confined, as you might 
think, to the grossly vicious, or the frequenters of 
drinking houses and other low places. 

I remember, for example, that, one night, bright 
with the moon’s rays, as I was going through the camp 
I approached a sentinel. His face was turned from 
me as he walked his post, when suddenly I was 
startled by hearing a most hofrid oath from his lips. 
I do not recall the special cause of his outbreak, but I 
remember thinking, ‘‘What a hardened wretch this 
must be.” Iexpected to see the bloated and scarred 
visage of one who had been for years the associate of 
vile men. Just then the sentinel turned and faced me. 
Imagine my astonishment to witness the bright face of 
@ young man of not more than eighteen years! 

‘* Why, my son,” I said, ‘‘ did your mother teach you 
to swear?” 

‘**Oh, no, General,” he answered sorrowfully, as he 
hung his head, ‘‘my mother was a good woman. It 
is the army, sir!” 

Well, one day I heard little Bony, who was just 
outside of my tent, using some terrible words. 

‘* Were they wicked curses ?” : 

Yes; the words were profane and impure. And 
indeed I was sorry. I stepped out and called Bony to 
me. 





Hampshire men cut down his forest trees. The sol- 


‘How could you use such language, Bony?” I asked. 
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“J thought you were a good boy.” He turned his head 
away and put onasort of laugh, and looked a little 
ashamed, but he made no reply. 

‘Now, my boy,”I continued, ‘‘I think I must do 
something for you.” 

I then called John, a sturdy Englishman who waited 
upon me, and said to him, ‘John, put some water 
in my basin.” He did so. ‘‘ Now stir in some soap.” 
He did that too. ‘‘Oh more, more!” John added 
soap till the water was full of bubbles. ‘‘ Now take 
Bony and wash out his mouth.” 

Bony gracefully submitted to the washing; in fact, 
to several of them. Then I asked, 

‘Don’t you think your mouth is now clean, Bony ?” 

“‘T gueth tho, thir,” he replied. 

‘‘ Now hear me, Bony: never let me hear you use 
such words again !” 

‘*Yeth, thir, Pll thry.” 

At the battle of Fair Oaks, the first day of June, 1862, 
his patron, Colonel Miller, was killed. The little boy 
was then taken up by my brigade-commissary, with 
whom he remained, passing from brigade to division 
and from division to corps headquarters, till the great 
battle of Gettysburg. Here, the third day of the 
battle, July 3, 1863, Bony had led our horses behind a 
large rock and knoll, where we thought he would be 
sheltered from the enemy’s fire, and was holding them. 

‘* Were there many horses ?’ did you ask ? 

No; only three or four. You know horses usualiy 
become very quiet and gentle under heavy firing. He 
was keeping one rein drawn through the other in his 
left hand when the fragment of a shell which had 
burst in the air above him clipped off his left arm at 
the elbow, and poor Bony was carried away bleeding 
to the field hospital. I did not see him till some time 
after, but a lady, I think it was Mrs. Sampson, who, 
like Florence Nightingale, gave herself up to nursing 
the wounded, tenderly cared for him there as for a 
son. 

‘* Bony was very brave, you say.” 

Yes; one day, I was told, some one came to his bed- 
side and began to eondole with him in a mournful 
strain over his great loss, when Bony looked up and 
said bravely, 

‘“‘I'm not sorry; I’m glad of it! General H——has 
lost his arm in battic, and I’ve lost mine!” 

So he felt heroically proud of the sacrifice. 

“Did you ever know him, sir, after the war?” 

Yes, certainly; he lived for several years after 
peace was made; was a diligent and faithful clerk 
under the Government in a Washington office. He 
married there. I shall not soon forget his contented 
face, when, on one occasion, some years ago, he 
brought to me his wife and baby and introduced them. 
He appeared proud and happy. Since then I hear 
that Bony has gone to his final rest. 

Of how little moment is any washing which is ad- 
ministered by us to the lips, to the tongue, or even to 
the whole body! But there is a washing that will do 
good. 

King David said to the Holy One: ‘‘ Purge me with 
hyssop and I shall be clean; wash me and I shall be 
whiter than snow.” 

I hope that Bony, to-day, is ministered to by angels, 
and that his robes are whiter than any earthly wash- 
ings could make them. 








AUNT PATIENCE’'S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


N Y old eyes are getting a little dim and I often 

find it hard to see things, but they are not too 
dull to see some pretty small things. Why, to-day I 
saw an animal no bigger than the eye of a number six 
needle. But wait a few moments, that isn’t what I 
want to tell you first. 

Crossing the river on a ferry-boat, the other day, I 
saw alittle girl, not very pretty nor very prettily dressed, 
and what there was attractive about her was spoiled 
because she was cross. Yes! we might as well call it 
by the right name, she was cross. I’m not sure that 
it was her fault; indeed I am—now I think of it— 
quite sure that it was not her fault. But her cross- 
ness made her very unhappy. She was quite miser- 
able beeause she could not have all she wanted of 
something. She is not the first little girl I have seen 
cross, so there was nothing strange to me about that. 
Just as I was considering how wretched a time that 
litle girl was having, I saw a boy coming down the 
bridge toward the boat. He was a very nice looking 
boy. He had a pleasant eye and a pleasant mouth, 
and his step was so light and quick that he seemed 
to have some kind of springs in the bottom of his 
shoes. His school-books were fastened together by a 
strap and he swung them by the end of it as if his 
lessons were no more trouble to his mind than that 
little weight to his hand. He came on to the boat, and 
when hesaw the little girl he said, with such a pleas- 
ant voice, ‘ Hullo, little girl, what have you got to 





worry about now?” You never saw a face change 
quicker than that screwed-up face did when she heard 
his voice and looked up in his face. 

“Well, I thought it wasn’t much,” said the bright 
boy; ‘‘you’d better look out of the window and see 
how many little girls you can see on the boats we 
pass.” 

Her tears were all gone and she ran quickly to the 
door to look for the boats. It was but a moment's 
work for the lad, yet not one young person, or old one 
either, in athousand would have thought todo the kind 
deed. It did not surprise me to see the door held 
open for an old woman with a bundle, by this same 
boy. I wonder if he had read something I have ona 
card: 

“*T expect to pass through this world but once; if, 
therefore, there be any kindness I can show, or any 
good thing I can do to any fellow human being, let me 
do itnow. Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.” 

Whether he had read it or not he acted in the spirit 
of it, and if he should happen to see this I would like 
him to know how it cheered me. I hope he is one of 
my nephews. 

Mexico City, Mexico, April, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have delayed writing you my thanks for the pretty little Christ- 
mas card which you sent me, because all winter we have been hoping 
to come to Mexico, and I thought it might be more interesting to 
you and the cousins to hear from a foreign land than from Texas 
again. 

We have seen 80 many interesting things during our visit that 
really I do not know what to tell you abont first; but Vera Cruz 
ought to be the first place spoken of (ought it not?), for it was our 
point of arrival at the country. 

Weil, Aunt Patience, if you ever have taken a three-days’ voyage 
on a rough sea you may realize how glad we were to see the many 
domes and towers of Vera Cruz shining in the merning sunlight 
The view from the steamer’s deck as we approached the city was 
lovely. Try and imagine it. Around us were the bright, rippling 
blue-green waves, changing to purple inside the large reef on our 
right; just behind which stands on a little island the old castle of 
San Juan de U!tia, built of light-colored stone, its towers and battle- 
ments now turned black and gray with age. In front of us lay the 
c ty, looking, with its dark water-wall, light-colored houses, tinted 
domes and towers, and its background of low, tea-colored hills, like 
some Oriental picture. We were anchored among the other vessels, 
between the castle and city; and then the fun began. Dozens of 
little row-boats, manned with Mexicans in their picturesque gar- 
ments, Came hurrying out to take passengers and baggage ashore. 
With all the hurry aud bastle it was over an hour before we left the 
steamer. Then came the five minutes’ pull, and we were landed at a 
fine stone pier, our baggage was grabbed by the ever-ready ‘carga 
dores,” and we were hurried through the handsome stone gate of the 
city to the custom house. The searching farce over, we were left to 
our own devices, strangers in a foreign land! I pass the next few 
hours ; suffice it to say we found @ room in a queer hotel, had dinner, 
and started to see the sights. The streets of Vera Cruz are narrow, 
finely paved with stone, and have gutters running through the mid- 
die of them. The houses are two-storied, square, close together, and 
moet of them bu lt around open courts, and with little balconies at 
nearly every window. Stone or artificial stone is the principal build 
ing material used, and as it is usually painted white or some light 
color the effect is-quite dazzling; perhaps the more so on account 
of the brilliant green with which both balconies and blinds are col- 
ored. 

One of the prettiest buildings 1s the Palacio municipal, situated 
oppdkite the little park or plaza. It is tinted pale green, and has a 
pretty tower at one end, trimmed, as is the entire building, with 
bands of white. Beyond the Palacio is the large stone cathedral; 
and perhaps a half a mile farther begins the Alameda, a long, broad, 
stone-paved walk, densely shaded with cocoa-nut palms and other 
tregs which are planted an either side, and beneath which are long, 
low, stone benches. We rode out to the cemetery, which is a stone 
wall. Does not that seem a queer expression? It is a fact, though, 
for instead of being buried, as with us, the caskets are placed ina 
deep wall, and then marble slabs or glass plates with inscriptions 
mark the places. The square which the wall incloses contains a 
small chapel. Our sight-secing in Vera Cruz was limited to a few 
hours, for at balf past five the next morning after our arrival we left 
for the City of Mexico. Such a wonderful rde as it is from Vera 
Cruz here cannot be described. The railroad, or ** ferrocarril,” passes 
through the ‘* Tierra Caliente” to the mountains and then up, up 
several thousand feet to the “Tierra Templada.” The scenery is 
magnificent even in this, the dry season. Along the edges of steep 
precipices, through numerous tunnels, round startlingly sharp 
curves, acrosa lofty bridges, past coffee and banana plantations we 
rushed, sometimes almost holding our breaths for terror, sometimes 
exclaiming with delight. To give some little idea of our serpentine 
ride, I will tell you that we saw one bridge almost opposite, but 
ever so far above us, fully an hour and a half before we crossed it, 
while one little village, ** La Bota,” we saw at least six times after 
leaving it. The stations of the queer little villages were crowded 
with Indian women, loaded with baskets of fruits (geome known and 
some unkown to us) which they offered for sale. We were almost 
tired of admiring when, about five o’clock in the afternoon, we 
reached ‘* La Boca del Monte,” the highest point, from which, as the 
road runs through the farming district, the rest ef the ride is com- 
paratively uninteresting. 

It was half-past ten at night when, tired and dusty, we reached 
Mexico City, so our sight-seeing in the city of the Montezumas did 
not begin until the next day, since when we have been so busy 
at it! 

The street scenes of San Antonia de Bexar, which we thought so 
strange at first, are but an introduction to those of Mexico; while 
tne San Antonian Missions, in ruins at a hundred and fifty years of 
age, seem quite modern after one has stood in the old church of * La 
Piedad,” which, though three hundred years old, is still in a good 
state of preservation. Street scenes! What would you and the 
cousins say to those here? The ‘* aquadores,” with their two earthen 
jars of water carried by means of leather straps, passed, one round 
the forehead and the other rour.d the back of the head, the Indian 
men and women with their immense loads of hay, vegetables, char- 
coal, etc., strapped to their backs ; the fruitmen with their baskets 
on their heads; the droves of asses, so heavily laden that they are 
almost hidden; the butchers’ mules, with the meats hung on hooks 
on either side of a sort of saddle arrangement; the herds of turkeys 
driven by boys with switches, are all very strange _and interesting to 





us; but one of the most laughable sights is to see men water the 
principal streets with watering pots two or + times a day. 

As to old churches, we have visitcd many, but still there are many, 
many more yet unvisited. It is said that one con!d attend + 
every day in the year in Mexico City and « fferent 
church. The finest is the Cathedral of M: » Which was begun in 
1573 and finished in 1667, and is said to have ¢ nearly two million 
dollars, The inside arrangement is different from any church which 
I have seen before. The organ is piace he middle of the main 
church and is built so as to forin ; w square, in which are the 
choristers’ seats. A railed in and carpeted walk | 
organ tothe main altar, which is magnificent. The same 
ment is followed in the Church of the Guidaluope, wher 
railings and also those of the walk to t organ, solid silvere 
When the French werein the country these railings were painted 
brown, go that they should not be stolen, but now they #! sof old 
One of the interesting features in the oli churches he memorial 
pictures. On pieces of wood or tin are painted the pictures (wita 
most curious perspectives) of runaways, bull-fizhts, pe 








from the 
arrange- 





ple on 
couches, etc., while in one corner of each prcture a virgin is paintec, 
and underneath the whole is an inscription. The idea is that per- 
sons who were being run over, gored to death, or who were dying 
of some dread disease, by prayer to the Virgin were saved, and 
placed these pictures as memorials in the churches, 

Beside churches we have been to the *M 
gallery, the castle of Chapultepec, where Ma 


»o Nacional,” the art 


ian lived, and many 







other places. Then there have been two * fi ” or feast davs since 
our arrival; but, auntie, have I not tired you all out, and don’t you 
think you had rather hear the rest another time? Besides, if I keep 
on, this will not reach the “correo” (post-office) in time for the mail 


steamer; so “adios” for the present. 


Your wandering niece, Mary A. Hi, 


Now, is not this a charming way for me to take my 
journeys? Ina big soft chair, in front of a bright, 
blazing fire, a prettily ghaded lamp by my side, ah! to 
be so comfortable and be spirited about this quaint old 
city with such a delightful guide is, indeed, thorough 
luxury. No blinding cinders, no choking dust, no 
painful jolting! Thank you, Mary, for bearing all the 
disagreeable part and giving me the pleasure. Don’t 
let us get impatient for the rest. 

By the way, do you know what city formerly occu- 
pied the place where Mexico City now stands, and of 
what empire it was the capital? Did you see the 
‘‘water-gardens ;” and can you tell us what caused the 
change in the land there? There are a great many 
curious things about Mexico, and we could have an 
entertaining conversation about it. Who speaks next? 


CHARITY 3 REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, ° ° ° . . $95 66 
Jennie A. Eldred, . . . . . : . . 21 
E.andG, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 24 
Ellen H. Thomas, . ° e . ° ° ‘ 06 
tice Buds, . ° e ° ° ° . ° . 50 
Amy Sturtevant, . ° . . . ° . . 21 
Total, $96 88 
Affectionately, Aunt Patience. 
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PUZZLES. 
RHOMBOID, 

1. The end. 
measuring time. 
forms of law. 

Down,—1, A letter. 2. A preposition. 
The rainbow. 5. Trivial. 6. ‘To kill. 7. To neglect duty, 
abbreviation for a State of the United States. 9. A 


2. Limited periods. 3. Certain instruments for 
4. Murdered, 5. To punish without the usual 


3. A male nickname. 4, 
! 1 3. An 
etter. 


WILL A. METTE. 





DROP-LETTER PUZZLE (French). 


* A-o-u-vy-i-l-n-r-e-d’-m-o -s-b-e.” 
Frank May. 
BURIED TREES. 
1. John has gone to Akron to meet his cousin. 
2. Pin Ella’s shaw! on, 
3. Here is the cat Al paid so dearly for. B. C. P. 
CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
1. Born Traveler. 2. Wit Inimitable. 3. Audacious Warrior. 4. 
Odd Genius. 5. Thoughtful Critic. 6. Courageous Statesman, T. 
Moral Educator. 8. Ob, What Humor! Cc. W. K. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 13. 
Dror-Letter Puzzle.— 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
—[{From Pope's Essay on Man. 
Homonyms.—Check. Mute. Nail. Report. Punch. Mount 
Note. General. Mould. Pump. Notch. Puff. 
Diamond, F 
E A 
ACH 
THER 
HOR 
ER 
R 
Useful Recipe for the Kitchen.—Composition cake 
Latin Enigma.—Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem 
[Pollio, Eclocue LV., Verse 17. 
Double Acrostic.—Maid of Orleans—Peter the Great. 


a 
>it 
mROper 


Ma 'g 
A lo E 
I dio T 
D im E 
( do R 
rh ez 
O ta H 
R ae E 
L in G@ 
E ge R 
A gu E 
N or A 
8S ec T 


Transpositions.—1. Grater—garret. 2. Pale—leap. 3. Votes—stove. 
4. Teach—cheat. 5. Ripe—pier. 6. Lose—sole. 7. Pear 
Words—sword. 9. Fear—fare 

Answers received from M. J. G., Frank May, 
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Science aud Art. 


Eneraving spy PnuoroGraruy.—How many of the 
illustrations which are printed in books, magazines 
and newspapers are executed entirely through the aid 
of photograpby probably very few persons are aware. 
The process which during the last few years has be- 
come of so great an importance is called photo-engrav- 
ing; of the methods there are many, differing in minor 
details, and of more or less value. The most simple 
and, to our thinking, for many reasons the best, is per- 
formed as follows: The original to be produced— 
drawing, fruit, or whatever it may be—is first photo- 
graphed in the usual way, care being taken to make the 
photograph the size which it is desired the cut when 
finished shall be ; the negative is then printed on a pre- 
pared plate of sensitive gelatine; the portion upon 
which the sun strikes through the glass hardens; the 
protected parts of the gelatine plate remain soft ; it is 
then washed with acid ; the hardened portion being 
impervious to the chemical, it is left in relief while the 
surrounding matter is washed away. This gelatine 
form is then electrotyped iu the regular way, and a 
cut from which fifty thousand impressions may readily 
be printed is the result. ‘The value ef the ‘“ process ” 
work, as it is technically called, is very great, besides 
its advantages of cheapness and quick execution ; and, 
to a very large extent, it is superseding the lower 
grade of wood engraving ; its reproductions are more 
exact and perfect ; it preserves better the characteris- 
tics of the original than the ordinary fac simile wood- 
engraving could do. Our American ploto-engraving 
is superior to the work done anywhere else; it sur- 
passes that done in France, even, the home of the 
photo-gravure, where reproductive arts are so much 
studied and successfully practiced. 





Lake GeorGE As A Reservorr.—Surveys have been 
made for a projected aqueduct 255 miles long to bring 
a supply of water from Lake George to this city and 
to towns along the Hudson. The scheme is magnifi- 
cent inits engineering proportions, and will involve, ifit 
is ever attempted, an immense outlay of money. It 
will take three years of time and $49,475,000 of money 
to complete the structure. The ‘ Scientific American” 
says the following of the aqueduct : 


It is estimated by Colonel J. T. Fanning, the chief engineer of the 
projectors of the scheme, that a daily average of 1,500,000,000 gal- 
lons of exceptionally pure water would thus be made available for 
city supplies. It is proposed that the conduit shall be at the first 
construction an open cana!, with a capacity of 500,000,000 gallons a 
day. It is agticipated that the entire canai will be covered in time, 
and its capacity thus increased in midsummer by the consequent 
reduction of evaporation, and in winter by reduction of thickness of 
ice. It will be paved its entire length and the emoothness of its 
sides improved, and thus the rapidity of flow’ and capacity of the 
canal enhanced. Short tunnels will be required in several instances 
along the route to reduce the length of line that would be required 
to pass around prominent spurs, as for instance, at Fishkill Moun- 
tain and Anthony’s Nose. From the terminus of the canal, near 
High Bridge, the water may be conveyed into New York, Jersey 
City, and adjacent towns by iron pipes. 





Mr. Grorce I. Seney has given to the Long Island 
Historical Society of Brooklyn a copy of the famous 
“Cabinet du Roi,” consisting of forty-nine bound 
volumes in which are preserved more than two thou- 
sand; engravings representing the best work done in 
France during the ‘‘Golden Age of Engraving.” The 
prints are taken from the plates known as the Royal 
Collection, stiil preserved by the French Government, 
and for the most part are fine impressions taken before 
the plates became worn. The portraits,a branch of 
engraving in which the French particularly excelled, 
ate very fine, and include the best works of such men 
as Manteuil, Masson, and the Drevet family, father and 
sons. The work of briuging together this monument 
of the engravers’ art was begun by King Louis XIV. 
and this copy, which has gone to Brooklyn, was a 
royal gift, having been presented by King Louis 
Philippe to his friend Sir Standish Standish, an eccen- 
tric English nobleman, whose library was sold in Lon- 
don last summer. 


Two Norasie Art Sass are to take place in London 
very shortly. The most important is the sale of the 
paintings from the Blenheim galleries, the residence of 
the Duke of Marlborough. All the old masters, of 
which there are many and valuable ones, including 
works by Raphael, Van Dyke, Rubens and Gainsbor- 
ougb, will be knocked down to the highest bidder; 
the family portraits will alone be retained. From 
these galleries most of the best pictures have been con- 
tributed to the annual exhibition of old masters which 
is given in London. The other collection to be sold 
is that of art objects contained in the Hamilton Palace, 
London. 





Mr. J. M. Favconer, one of the best known of the 
many Philadelphia etchers who are doing so much for 
etching by making it an every-day art, contributes the 
plate for the current issue of the American Etching 
Series. ‘‘ At Kenilworth, England,” is a satisfactory 
and conscientious piece of work. 





Correspondence, 





HOW TO SUCCEZD IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

Dear Sir:—I trust you will not consider it an im- 
proper interference with your plan, if I express, at 
this time, my gratification at your effort to accomplish 
the purpose indicated in the head-line of this letter. I 
have read with careful attention the articles of Senators 
Bayard and Edmunds, in The Christian Union, and 
think I may safely say, that I utter the sentiments 
of thousands of your readers, and others, throughout 
the length and breadth of this Jand, in cordially thank- 
ing Messrs. Bayard and Edmunds for their letters, and 
you, Mr. Abbott, for procuring the publication of the 
same. Those letters have the ring of the true metal. 
In times like these they are refreshing. Politicians and 
statesmen of the type of these worthy Senators were 
much more numerous, as I recollect, forty or fifty 
years ago. Would that our public officials of every 
grade were men holding such principles as theirs. 
Would that our young men entering upon public life 
would take those letters as their political chart, and 
adhere to it throughout their whole career. 

Yours truly, 


Th 


ENEX, 








Hooks aud Authors. 





A NEW APOLOGETIC.’ 

This volume may at least be said to be interesting. 
Its orderly arrangement, its earnestness of discussion, 
its evident honesty of conviction and positive utterance, 
with its noticeably strong and graceful style, give it 
the quality of readableness—the one quality as to 
which many makers of books seem careless. Yet 
we question whether it is or will be widely read ; its 
theme is so foreign to the standard thinking of our 
time—to even the thinking of the Christian Church— 
that its title alone might suffice for the majority of 
readers of religious books. If there be any one thing 
which this age has decided that it has no use for, it is 
a muracle. Modern philosophy has small use for God, 
none for his special or direct interposings; while the 
church, perhaps with natural fear of Pantheism, con- 
sents to a silence whose fundamental principle sets 
God outside of the realm of nature, and remands him 
to a sphere whence come only spiritual forces for none 
but spiritual ends. Itis impossible that such arrogant 
and general materialism in science should not call out 
the antagonist spiritualistic utterance of which this 
book is a specimen. An unbalance must always oscil- 
late toward ils opposite unbalance. We are not now 
saying that this little treatise goes beyond the center- 
point of rest in balanced truth; but only that such are 
the general conditions amid which it emerges as to 
make us expectant of an extreme position. After a 
general statement of the question as to miracles since 
the day of the Aposiles, this volume presents, as proof 
of their existence in all ages, the testimony of Scripture, 
of reason, of the church, of the adversary, of experience, 
and of the healed—utterances which in part repeat each 
other. Then it sets forth the verdict of candor and of 
caution. If we were asked to indicate the strongest 
and most valuable portions of this treatment for the 
general public, we should select the testimony of 
Scripture, reason, the church, and the adversary ; with 
the verdict of caution. The testimony of experience 
and of the healed will not, for tue most part, be believed 
by others ; any theory that shall rule out direct spirit- 
ual action will be adopted first, and all theories, possi- 
ble and impossible, in succession; and when all, in 
turn, have been shown untenable, the round of them 
will be again gone over. Men will not believe con- 
trary to their mood though one rose from the dead: 
witness to this the raising of Lazarus and the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord; stupendous, fully proved, yet inef- 
fectual on the mind of that generation. But strong, 
solid, invincible evidence from Scripture and from 
reason may move the thought that is already Christian 
—the mind in the church. This subject, presented 
from the point of view of Augustine, Luther, Baxter, 
Bengel, Thomas Erskine, Bushnell, Godet, Christlieb 
—with a development of their principles, but on a 
larger scientific method—would constitute an attack 
on the prevalent low naturalism in the theories of 
the church which would probably be not without 
effect. 

The nervous fear of fanaticism in a reaction from 
the present denial is the tyrant force that holds Chris- 
tian thought in bonds. There may be some truth in 
this claim for miraculous gifts as belonging to the 
church in every age—so men are thinking; but there 
is great danger of intemperateness iu any attempt to 





‘1 The Ministry of Healing; or, Miraclesof Cureinall Ages. By 
A. J. Gordon, Pastor of Clarendon Street Church, Boston. (Bos- 
ton: Howard Gannett.) 





establish it: if it be a truth, we cannot afford the risk 
which its full assertion involves; it invades all our 
steadfast realm of law. The church, very human, is 
usually somewhat cowardly except when the Lord 
favors it with an age of martyrdom: then miracles 
spring up beneath the feet of God’s saints. This prin- 
ciple this author recognizes: he also seeks with candor 
to avoid an excess of zeal, or the natural magnifying 
of the startling over the ordinary methods of God's 
grace. For this he deserves all praise : it is difficult to 
argue coolly and soberly for a neglected truth, as it 
would be for a despised friend. His verdict of caution, 
too, admirably inculcates humility, a lowly walk with 
God, a recognition of limits set by the Divine Sover- 
eignty. But his position as here stated shares the cur- 
rent weakness of the common science, both without 
and within the church, which assumes to place a@ bar- 
rier between the natural and the supernatural, as 
though» the two were not one in essence; as though 
there were any nature, actual or conceivable, which 
has not its only ground, its entire constitution, its for- 
mative life, its modal principle, its archetypal form, its 
continual powers and law in the Son of God, the Word 
through whom all things were made, and in whom all 
things consist or stand together in system. Let him, 
arguing for miracles of to-day—let any other arguing 
for miracles in the Apostles’ day, base his appeal on 
law; let him challenge any conception of law and 
divine order in the universe that does not include 
mighty works (signs) as fully and us naturally as it 
includes gravitation or chemical affinity. Jor miracles 
are to be evidenced, not as against the course of nature, 
or even merely above that course—a sort of monstrosi- 
ties—but as outside the commonly observed course of 
nature, while revealing a bigher range of truly natural 
powers open to him who fuliy stands with Christ at 
the center of all power. We may mistake; but we 
judge this the line henceforward of true defense and 
of irresistible attack for the Christian hosts. 

The paper and type of this volume are creditable ; 
but the typographical errors are grievous; the same 
misspellings recur again and again. 


Homiletics. By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) This work is the 
first volume of an enlargement of a previous work by the 
same author which has made its way into general favor 
among those concerned in ministerial training. It is pro- 
posed to complete the enlargement by a second volume on 
Pastoral Theology. Part First treats of Homiletics Proper. 
After an introduction on the literature and definition of the 
subject, it deals with the history of preaching, the object of 
preaching, the preparation for composing a sermon, the 
analysis and composition of a sermon, and the classification 
of sermons. Part Second treats of Rhetoric applied to 
Preaching, and discusses (1) the general principles of 
rhetoric, (2) inveution, (3) style. Arranged under these 
general divisions through the book are thirty-five ‘‘sections” 
having almost the scope of chapters—each with sub-divisions 
as requisite—presenting all the important departments and 
topics which have place in a thorough discussion of Hom- 
iletics. The discussion is conscientiously thorough. The 
whole field of literature on this great theme, ancient and 
recent, has been searched for materials, suggestions, and 
historic instances. Yet the author has not failed to verify 
and vitalize with his own thinking whatsoever he has thus 
gathered. The enriching effect of experience through his 
many years as @ teacher of the sacred teachers, and of a 
watchful criticism of such pulpit work as has been done in 
our time, appears on these fair pages. A valuable clement 
is his study of the present drifts of popular religious thought 
and feeling, and his practical deductions as to the peculiar!- 
ties of the work now devolving on Christ's ministers. It is 
greatly to his honor as a thinker and a man of faith that he 
aims at preaching that shall be for to-day and that shall be 
also for eternity. The difficult blending of two standards— 
the Apostolic and the modern American—seems to grow easy 
in his hands; he infuses the larger through the smaller, and 
the smaller finds its rightful place. The atmosphere of the 
book is pure, and spiritually vital. Rigidity, narrowness, 
mechanical Christianity, are not found; but there is that 
evangelicalism which stands in unqualified and ever-present 
homage to the Son of God. He urges all literary endeavors 
and excellencies; he counts no small thing small if it may 
bring even a smali he)p tothe preacher; but he will allow 
nothing in preaching which does not serve or contribute to 
this ideal—that the Christian preacher is to present Christ to 
men for salvation or for edification. The volume will be 
found also abundant in suggestions on points of detail in all 
departments of pulpit work, heipful with both guidance and 
quickening. As to the style, this author has become known 
as a clear, vivid, and graceful writer; and in this work he 
shows some addition in the direction of a severer simplicity, 
without sacrificiyg the qualities that secure attention ard 
interest. Any divisions of this manifold cubject must prob- 
ably be somewhat arbitrary—a sectional map of a river 
which flows not by sections but as a natural whole. We do 
not know that the divisions here made are not as natural 
and serviceable as any that could have been made, though 
we notice, as perhaps due to them, a recurrence of the same 
or similar points under different headings. There is an im- 
presrion of fullness also, which may resut from the afflu- 
ence of the material and the patient conscientiousness of the 
author’s thinking. We shall await with interest the subse- 
quent volume; and if that treat its theme as nobly as this 
the two must be pronounced a complete and valuable sys- 
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tem, singularly helpful to all Christian preachers, and, 
through them, to the church of God. 


The Mind of Mencius. A Systematic Digest of the Doc- 
trines of the Chinese Philosopher Mencius. The Original 
Text classified and translated, with Notes and Exp'anations, 
by the Rev. E. Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. From the 
German, with Notes and Emendations by the Rev. Artbur B. 
Hutchinson, Church Missionary Society, Hongkong. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The length of this title has 
its reason in the long course through which come the mate- 
rials of the book: from ancient Chinese and later commen- 
taries, through the German, into our English. In this come- 
ly volume the publishers present a valuable contribution to 
American knowledge and thought. It is very helpful to a 
right estimate of Chinese character, to aright reading of 
Chinese history, to an elucidation of the statesmanship and 
the political life which have embodied themselves in the most 
ancient and most wonderful empire which the world has seen. 
It is probable that the Chinese ignorance of our philosophy 
and sentiment is equaled by our own concerning theirs. Such 
a book as this, one of the gifts of modern Christian mis- 
sions to the nations that send them forth, has great value in 
removing something of our reproach by introducing us to 
the formative principles in the philosophy of this singular 
people. Mencius, whose date was about B.C. 325, a century 
and a quarter after Confucius, is the real master of the mod- 
ern Chinese in all ethical and political thought. He followed 
Confucius as a pupil, but seems to haye excelled his master 
in the practical touch of the springs of the national life. He 
may be said to have mediated Confucius to the gencral mind, 
especially in modern times. He is intelligible; his style is 
lively aud racy; he is usually practical, not having any 
marked metaphysical power. The canonical books present 
more of his teaching than of that of Confucius. Whoever 
wou'd speak or write of China otherwise than out of his 
ignorance or from behind a wall of vulgar political preju- 
dice should acquaint himself with the mind of Mencius, 
which is so largely the mind of the vast empire of to-day ; 
and we know of no introduction to this subject so accessible, 
so usable by all readers, so trustworthy as presenting the 
latest and most approved interpretations, as is the small 
volume now in hand. In the system here presented, Book I. 
gives the Elements of Moral Science; Part I., Properties; 
Part II., Virtues, with corresponding Duties. Book II. gives 
the Practical Exhibitiou of Moral Science; Part I., the Indi- 
vidual Character; Part IL., the Ethico-Social Relations. 
Book III. gives the Result or Aim of Moral Development— 
the Organization of the State. All these topics are treated in 
numerous chapters and sections. The sections, as translated 
from the philosopher, are usually followed by a comment 
from later Chinese writers, and these again by comments 
from the German or more frequently the English editor. 
The last class of comments are mostly very serviceable in 
elucidating obscure sentences and unfamiliar thought; 
though the style of Mencius is singularlyclear. The English 
comment in occasional instances deals with moral lessons 
and Christian sermonic applications, which, however good 
in themselves, and even parallel to the Chinese classic, 
might perhaps have been spared without detriment to the 
main purpose of the book. But we heartily commend the 
work, as a whole, of both these editors, and thank them for 
light on a path not heretofore set forth so clearly before 
English and American readers. 


Missions and Science. There comes to hand from the 
press of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions a goodly octavo volume of 532 pages, fully and well 
illustrated, with the above title. It is also called the ‘‘ Ely 
Volume,” the Hon. Alfred B. Ely having made provision for 
its publication, ard it is dedicated to his father. It grew out of 
a conviction that what may be called the incidental fruits of 
missions to ‘science and human well-being” are nut appre- 
ciated, that this volume now appears from the hand of Dr. 
Thomas Laurie, once a miszionary of the American Board. 
If an educated man could say, ‘‘I was not aware that mis- 
sionaries had ever done anything for science,” what wonder 
that the average man is in the same profound ignorauce. 
‘* Missionaries here seem to accomplish nothing,” said an 
American clergyman to Dr, Bliss in Beirut. We replied, 
“You heard Dr. Thomson preach this morning, I presume 7?” 
“No, I did not know there was any service.” ‘Then, did 
you hear Dr. Van Dyck this afternoon ?” ‘‘ You don’t mean 
that he preaches, in addition to all his other work?” ‘ Yes, 
and he had a large audience, too. Have you visited any of 
the schuols?” ‘‘Schoois! Have they schools also? I’m 
glad to hear it.” ‘* Have you looked in on their press and 
publication rooms?” ‘*’ What! have they a printing estab- 
lishment besides?” ‘* Yes, and it keeps twenty men con- 
ttantly busy.” Imagine that clergyman getting off from 
Beirut without having met Dr. Bliss or any one similarly in- 
formed, and then reporting at home that the missionaries ac- 
complish nothing in Beirut! Even so, he would have been 
as reliable as many atraveled oracle. ‘This volume surveys 
the work of the missionaries of this one Board, in its bear- 
ings upon Geography, Geology, Meteorology, Natural Sci- 
ence, Archeology, Cabiuects and Inscriptions, Philology, 
Ethnography, General and Periodical Literature, Music, 
Bible Translations, Religious Beliefs, Contributions to His- 
tury, Education, Medical Science, Commerce and the Arts, 
Times of the Bible, National Regeneration and Philanthropy. 
Over all this broad field this volume leads us and shows the 
missionary not only as a preacher of righteousness but an 
intelligent observer and civilizer. An appendix catalogues 
the Home and Foreiga literature of the American Board, and 
& good index adds to the usefulness of the volume. Facts 
here confront ignorance, rebuke caluimny and glorify the 
work of a comparatively small but consecrated band of 


educated men and women who must be reckoned among the, 


foremost of the world’s benefactors. Dr. Laurie has done 
himself credit as well as his subject justice. His book is one 
written for the people. The scientist may miss the hard 








names and the peculiar terms of his nomenclature, but he 
can put themin. The average reader will thank Dr. Laurie 
that this great mass of facts is woven into a story that he 
can get hold of and be thrilled by. The book is a large one 
and it costs $3; sent free of cost. It is as small asit could 
be made and cover the ground. It is to be had at the book- 
stores and at the oflices of the Board in Boston, New York 
and Chicago. We sincerely wish it the wide circulation it 
deserves. And now, if it takes such a volume to tell this 
story of incidental benefits, how many would it take to tell 
the spiritual triumphs and transformations wrought by the 
work of one Board? And what if the same thing were done 
for all the great missionary societies of America, Great 
Britain, France aad Germany? What an apologetic that 
would make. Therecan be none better. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘‘ England and the Northmen,” by J. R. Green, is already 
in press. 

—Charles Reade is to return to fiction in the pages of 
‘* Harper's Weekly.” 

—A uniform edition of the works of Mr. Howells has beer 
begun in Edinburgh. 

—The Rey. Edward A. Rand's new story is called ‘‘ After 
the Freshet,” and is good. 

—Margery Deane’s ‘‘European Breezes” has already 
passed to a second edition. 

—About three hundred and fifty periodicals were started 
in the United States last year. 

—Mr. F. N. Underwood has about finished his sketch of 
Longfellow for J. R. Osgood & Co. 

—The ‘‘ Geoffrey Crayon ” edition of Irving's ‘‘ Washing- 
ton ” is now complete in six volumes. 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder seems to be the editor of the 
new series of ‘‘ American Classics for Schools.” 

—A good portrait of Sir John Lubbock, the English 
naturalist, prefaces the last ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly.” 

—King Oscar of Sweden has authorized Miss Marie A. 
Brown, of Chicago, to translate his works into Englisk. 

—Selections from the ‘‘ Speeches and Table-Talk of Mo- 
hammed” are coming along in a ‘Golden Treasury” vol- 
ume. 

—Scribner’s new ‘‘ Geofraphical Reader” will take the 
young folks around the world, and question them about their 
journey. 

—Very pretty books are Houghton, Mifflin & Co's new 
fifteen cent editions of Longfellow’s ‘* Hyperion” and 
** Outre Mer.” 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish the anthorized edition 
of the works of the late President Garfield, making two 
octavo volumes. 

—Welcome in advance to the new and cheap edition of 
“The Vicar of Morwenstow,” one of the most enjoyable 
books ever written. 

—Mr. Rolfe’s ‘‘ Satchel Guide to Europe,” one of the best, 
if not the best, of the compacter guides for foreign travel, 
has been revised for 1852 

—A Massachusetts manufacturing firm has subscribed to 
300 copies of ‘St. Nicholas” for distribution among the 
children of its work-people. 

—Periodicais devoted to educational topics are multiplying 
in America. One of the newest is ‘‘ Educational Review,” 
published in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—Madam Adam, the author of ‘ Laide” (A Fascinating 
Womun ), a novel lately published by Petereon, is the editor 
of the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revae” of Paris. 

—\!r. Longfellow leaves a Jarge property ; probably some- 
thing like $250,000. A monument to him is likely to be 
erected in Cambridge by public enterprise. 

—The liabilities of the late “American Book Exchange” 
are estimated at about $115,000, and it is thought that the 
creditors may get about ten cents on a dollar. 

—Col. Burnaby,author of ‘‘A Ride to Khiva,”’ has written 
an account of his *‘ Balloon Ride Across the Channel, and 
other Adventures in the Air,” which is amusing. 

—Mr. Alexander Johnston's little ‘‘ History of American 
Politics” has reached a seventh edition, which fact makes 
glad the heart of the publishers, Henry Holt & Co. 

—T. Nelson & Sons publish a *‘ Parallel New Testament,” 
in which the version of 1611 is arranged in parallel columns 
with the revised version of 1881. It is issued in three 
sizes. 

—‘ The Religious Revolution in the Sixteenth Century” is 
the latest of the 25c. volumes of Cassell’s ‘‘ Popular Libra- 
ry,” aseries which is popularizing much excellent knowl- 
edge. 

—Heovry Holt & Co., our New York publishers, want more 
room for their growing business, and are going to find it in 
the building ranning through from 29 W. 23d street to 8 W. 
24th. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a cheap edition for the 
American market of Prof. Skeat’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language.” It will be unabridged, and is 
almost ready. 

—An exhaustive examination of the religion of Egypt may 
be found in twenty-seventh volume of the “English and 
Foreign Pailosophical Library,” published here by Houghton, 
Mifflia & Co. 

—A history of the once famous but now well-nigh forgot- 
ten ‘‘ Woman’s Crusade” in behalf of temperance reform 
has been written by Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, for James H. 
Earle, of Boston. 

—Mr. Walter P. Manton has made up a useful little 
‘* Handbook of Field Botany.” for Lee & Shepard, wiich we 
are happy to commend to all lovers of out-of-door life these 
opening spring days. : 

—Mr. Headley has made a pretty useful biographical dic- 
tionary about the public men of the day, but the accom- 
panying portraits will not make the subjects thankful for the 
honor that has been done them, 





—The latest London literary sensation, “‘ How John 
Bull lost Londor ; or, The Capture of the Channel Tunnel,” 
has passed into its tenth thousand, and bids fair to be almost 
as popular as Col. Chesney's ‘‘ Batile of Dorking.” 

—The Boston papers had little to say of Professor Corson’s 
two lectures in that city, week before last, on the poetry 
of Robert Browning. Perhaps they could not understand the 
lecturer any better than the public understands the poetry. 

—A thousand copies of ‘‘ John Inglesant” are going about 
London through Mudie’s Circulating Library; and we pre- 
eume a good many times that number are circulating in the 
United States in the two editions provided by Macmillan & 
Co. 

—A great many English people and Americans will go to 
Hungary this season, in two companies; one by means of 
‘*Magyarland,” the other by means of Margery Deane’s 
‘** European Breezes ;" two of the best of recent books of 
travel. 

—D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, will be the American 
publishers of Hesba Stretton’s new story, ‘*The Lord's 
Pursebearer.” We hope it may be as good as ‘' Through a 
Needle's Eye,” which is one of the best of religious novels, 
old or new. 

—Dr. Mombert’s forthcoming memoir of Archdeacon Ebel, 
of Kinigsburg, Prussia, will light up an interesting group of 
distinguished Christian people in Germany, and a pleasant 
phase of German religious life. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
will publish it. 

—Mr. F. J. Furnivall, besides beirg leader of the New 
Shakspeare Society and the Browning Society, is organizing a 
Wvyeclif Society, of which he gives a full account in the last 
‘‘ Literary World.” The object of this Society is to procure 
the reprint in Eog'ish of Wy clif's Latin works. 

—A useful paper by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, on the ‘‘ Domain 
of Physiology,” bas been reprinted in separate form from 
the ‘‘ London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 
zine.” It has at least the ability of hard words, ‘‘ organo- 
geny,” ‘* biotics,” ‘* ablo-physiology,” and the like. 

—Have you read ‘‘A Fruitful Life,” or the narrative of the 
Sunday-school and missionary labors of Stephen Paxson, 
the pioneer missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union? If you havenot, you should get it. It will give you 
new ideas as to the great work which men like him have 
achieved. 

—Wilson Flagg’s works—and delightful works, they are on 
out-of-door life—are coming out in anew arrangement and 
fresh forms under the imprint of Estes and Lauriat, of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Flagg is one of the literary notabilities of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and lives in a cottage which becomes a lover 
of woods, walks and birds. 

—Three excellent books for all who wish to study up the 
fate vf the “Jeannette” and that of the brave men who sailed 
in her are Lanesdell’s “‘ Through Siberia ;’’ Nordenskiold’s 
‘“Voyage of the Vega,” and Tissot and Amero’s “ The Ex- 
iles.” The latter an exceptionally good novel of Siberian 
life, published by the Petersons of Philadelphia. 

—The biography of Carles Lowder, by the author of 
‘The Life of St. Teresa,” tells the story of a truly heroic 
life devoted to mission work in one of the worst and most 
hopeless parishes in London, St. George's in the East. Mr. 
Lowder was a Ritualist, not from preference but because 
he found an ornate form of worship most suited to the peo- 
ple among whom he labored; and he passed through all 
sorts of opposition, persecution and trial at the hands both 
of the church he was trying to serve, and of the powers of 
darkness against which he was fighting. A more zealous, 
devoted, and successful missionary, under more trying condi- 
tions, is seldom seen. The London “ Spectator’’ closes an 
interesting review of the book with this noble declaration: 


What we wish to ask is, whether it really has eome to this; that 
there is no room in the Charch cf England for men like Mr. Lowder? 
It is obvious that if the Bishops and Magistrates of twenty years ago 
had had their way, with a Public Worship Regulation Act to give 
effect to their ‘monitions,’ Mr. Lowder, instead of civilizing a bar- 
barous population, would have wasted his life in a prison cell. 
Would that have been well done? As for onrselves, we are content 
to follow in the footsteps of Mr. F. D. Maurice, Mr. Charles Kings- 
ley, Dean Stanley, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, and to ciaim for the 
Ritualists of to-day the toleration which the Broad Church party of 
that day claimed for Mr. Lowder. 

—The following extract from the new life of Thomas a 
Kempis gives a good idea of what it was to be one of the 
‘* Brothers of Common Life.” 

Early in the morning he rose, usually when he heard the clock 
strike three. After he had finished his morning devotions, he read 
the appointed service for Churchmen. * * After this followed 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and then he wrote down anything 
which had especially been impressed upon his mind, At five o’clock 
he began his secular work; looked after the kitchen and attended to 
the business connected with it, or if there was nothing requiring his 
attention he would close the kitchen and bind books, or do anything 
he was commissioned to do, until the time for returning to the kit- 
chen. At nine o'clock, when the bell from the Church near at hand 
rang out for mass, he began to read a portion from the book of 
Hours, viz., the Terce, upon his bended knees in the house, as far as 
the Psalms, and then be went to Church reading or repeating to him- 
self the remainder on his way. In the Church he would remain upon 
his knees throughout the whole service in some corner, devoutly 
meditating upon the Life and Passion of our beloved Lord, according 
to his wonted custom. Service being ended, he would begin to re- 
peat the hour of S-zt in the Church as faras the Pralius, and then 
finish the remainder on his way back. When he had returned to the 
kitchen. * * * the mid day meal had to be prepared. After 
having dined he would go to his cell, and at once recite the None 
and then would perform other duties in the house until the 
bell sounded at the Church of the Mendicant Friars (apud Fratres 
Minores) to ring the Vespers, or Even-song, when he would go 
through the same in the kitchen, meanwhile washing the crockery 
and putting itaway. Then he would occupy himself in meditation, 
or con-idering what good thing he could do, till seven o’clock came, 
when it was time to prepare the evening meal. Then, having 
repeated the Compl/ine, he would wish the brothers good night, and 
return to his cell at nine o’clock, when after engaging in other more 
private devotions he would retire to rest, 
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~ Lecture-Boom Talk. 


By Henry Warp Bercuer. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE DYING.* 


HAT one’s feelings are in sickness and on the 
approach of death varies very widely from the 
traditional statements of men. I remember that when 
I was a lad the general effect of reading was the belief 
that men who lived a virtuous and an eminently 
Christian life went blazing down like the sun in the 
summer at sunset ; andI supposed that the wicked, and 
in the proportion of their wickedness, went out of life 
storm-clad, and with sounding bolts to greet them; 
and it is no such thing. It is substantially a pure 
fiction. 

In the first place, 1 think the great majority of 
people die very much a leaf does. Its supply of juice 
grows less and less, and the stem is less and less 
nourished, and it gradually retracts and shrinks withia 
itself, and hangs on the branch; and some day when 
the wind blows in very gentle puffs the leaf is lifted a 
little and the connection breaks, and it wavers and 
wavers through the air, and settles without a sound 
upon the ground. I suppose that the great majority 
are as unconscious of the phenomenon of dying as 
children are of going to sleep; it is so like it that it is 
called in Scripture, ‘‘falling asleep”—only there the 
figure is sweetened and made more beautiful, in that 
we fall asleep in Jesus, or in his arms. 

Men’s temperaments make a great deal of difference. 
Some men have an instinct which holds on to life. As 
a phrenologist would say, the principle of vitativeness 
or livingness is very strong in them. And yet, even in 
such cases it is not fear, but a purely blind instinct of 
living. Then there are others in whom, by reason of 
their disease, the nerve force is so softened, reducing 
its acuteness, that they go out of life without much 
responsibility one way or another. Persons who have 
lived heroic Christian lives set in death as silently as 
the stars set beneath the horizon, and leave no testi- 
mony whatever on the death-bed. Their lives are 
their testimony. These are the best testimony that 
any one can leave behind him. His life when he is 
under temptation, when he is bearing burdens, when 
the battle is high, how he acquits himself, what is his 
whole character, and what are the fruit and result of 
his living—what these are is a great deal better testi- 
mony than any other. 

Yet, we are so made that last words are very impress- 
ive tous. We love to recall the last words of eminent 
men, though they have no more meaning than the prat- 
tling of a child; and wetend to exalt them, and give to 
them a higher meaning. ‘‘I still live,” said one 
statesman. It is about as insignificant in its meaning 
as it could possibly be; but it has passed into current 
iterature. ‘The ruling passion strong in death” has 
become a saying. The last speeches of statesmen, and 
generals, and kings and rulers have been regarded as 
important. 

Any person who has narrowly watched and analyzed 
the conditions of men in the dying hour knows they 
have often little of really moral value, because they 
are oftentimes perfectly unconscious and without any 
meaning. 

On the other hand, there are persons the nature of 
whose disease does not disturb the brain force, or its 
auxiliaries. To persons who have not been very con- 
spicuous for their Christian course, and to some who 
have, when they come to the last hour the whole hori- 
zon lights up; sometimes they break out into singing. 
Persons who have been dumb in social gatherings and 
not accustomed to speech, in their dying hour break 
out into strange and great triumph. And this is a very 
happy circumstance. Ido not consider the value of 
it to be so very much; and yet I do conceive that if 
aman has been living a heroic Christian life all the 
way through, when he comes down to the borders of 
the Jordan, when he is crossing over, and when he has 
crossed over, such testimony, such witness, such rap- 
turous testifying to the redemption that is made 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, sending back its echoes 
almost from the other side, is one of the sublimest 
things that come to human experience ; I do not think, 
however, that that man is any safer than another man 
who dies without any such manifestations. I think 
that a man who dies dumb is just as safe as a man who 
dies amidst a whole chorus of angels. 

We are saved not because we are so good, but be- 
cause God is so good; and that stands the same for 
all the variations of human experience. High Chris- 
tian experience does not make any difference as to the 
terms and conditions of being saved. It is the love of 
God in Christ Jesus that saves a man; and middling 
Christians, poor, weak and very much over-spent 
Christians, all have to pass through the same door of 








* Friday Evening, Feb. 17, 1882, Hymns: Plymouth Collection : 
Nos. 119, 1272, 1285, 1262. 





grace; and I have no less hope for one that dies si- 
lently than for one that dies triumphantly. 

But the joyful testimony of a person when dying 
leaves behind a savor that is comforting to those that 
survive. It does not touch the question of safety or 
peril, but it touches the feeling or sentiment. Where 
a young man has shown no signs of grace through 
life, if in his last sickness, when all temptations are 
removed and the conditions of the body are favorable, 
he speaks some words of great cheer, and is willing to 
die, itis an inconceivable alleviation to the fears of 
the over-fearing mother. If he had gone out without 
any testimony she probably would have carried the 
burden in her heart as long as she lived. 

Therefore, to say that dying testimonies have nothing 
to do with the safety of persans is one thing; to say 
that they have no value is another thing; but their 
value is hitherward and not thitherward. 

There are a great many persons that are living noble 
lives, but that are very much afraid to die. That is 
partly theology. I think if I had not any Jesus Christ 
I should be unwilling to die. As itis, I do not care. 
There are many respects in which it is true, as in the 
Apostles’ time, that I had rather depart and be with 
Christ. Then there are many other respects in which 
it seems better to remain. A man stands between the 
two worlds and vibrates in hischoice. In some moods 
he would like to go; in others he would like to stay. 
Among men who are most addicted to activity it is 
unquestionably true that you will find many who do 
not want to die. My father did not want to die. My 
brother Charles always did. I remember once, when 
he was ina very pious and sentimental strain, his talk- 
ing to father about what a happy realization for him 
was very near at hand. ‘‘ Well,” said father, ‘I do 
not thank my children for wishing me to be dead. I 
do not want to die.” He took it in dudgeon, although 
brother Charles thought it was one of the most pious 
things that could possibly be said to him. He always 
had asense of uselessness in this life, and a hope that he 
would be able to do somethiffg better in the other one ; 
whereas father always had an impression that the 
devil was around somewhere, and he was after him, 
and that is a business, you know, which never dies 
out. 

Some of you will recollect that the dear old man, in 
this lecture-room, on an evening when I had been mak- 
ing a talk somewhat like this, got up (his speech was 
much impaired), and said (to abbreviate the whole 
thing: I cannot lisp in his broken way), ‘‘If God 
should tell me that I might take my choice whether 
to die and goto heaven, or whether to begin again 
and live all my life over, I would ‘list in a moment” 
(‘list being the old contraction for enlist). He never 
got over that soldier’s feeling. He wanted to hunt 
Satan and sin a little longer. And yet, with that feel- 
ingy’and no very special revelation in his very last 
hours, can anybody doubt in regard to his condition! 
In these last hours he said, once, ‘‘ Harriet, I have been 
reviewing my evidences (you know he was over eighty 
years of age; he was eighty-seven when he died, and 
this was when he was eighty-five). I have been putting 
the question to myself, just as I would press it on a 
sinner, or a person newly converted ; and I have come 
to the conclusion that I have a right to hope.” That 
kind of mechanical test, or conventional test, used to 
prevail in churches, as now; and here was this oid 
saint, that had been for fifty or sixty years working 
almost beyond human strength in the midst of the 
world, as sweet as honey in the honey-comb in his dis- 
position, putting himself on the rack of self-examina- 
tion, and coming, with great hesitation and timidity 
and modesty, at last, to the conclusion that he hada 
right to hope ! 

Hope! When a man has any conception of Jesus 
Christ, how can he have anything else? Hope! When 
the heart of Christ is pouring forth salvation, and is 
made manifest, as the shining of the sun, and has 
enough and to spare, how can one do otherwise than 
hope? And yet there are a great many persous who 
cannot doit. There are a great many who do not rea- 
lize the blessing which is vouchsafed to them, some- 
times from‘their bodily condition, and sometimes from 
their mental training; sometimes from one reason, 
and sometimes from anotier. 


The Sunday-School. 


THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES.: 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

HRIST’S worst enemy was Pharisaism. This was 

the one phase of human life which he could not en- 
dure. His denunciations of it were caustic and se- 
vere. His admonitions to his disciples against it were 
frequent and earnest. Open and flagrant iniquity did 
not so arouse his Mdignation as the religiosity of Phari- 








1 International Sunday-school Lesson for May 14, 1882. Mark viii., 
1-91, 





saism. Indeed, the three years of his public life may 
almost be characterized as a hand to hand grapple 
with this evil spirit which crucified him in the vain 
enedavor to destroy him. After his death the battle 
was taken up by his followers. The Epistles of Paul 
are largely arguments with or admonitions against 
Pharisaism. This was Paul’s worst enemy; and it 
would be easy to show, by tracing the history of the 
Church, that it has been the worst enemy of Christianity 
ever since. Leaving one side the other incidents in 
the lesson suggested for our contemplation to-day, let 
us consider what is the meaning of Christ's warning 
against the leaven of the Pharisees. 

Who were the Pharisees? They constituted the or- 
thodox part of Judaism, and embraced the great 
body of religious peop'e. Born in an age when the 
Church of God had been contaminated and corrupted 
by long affiliation with paganism, they brought into 
the national life a healthy hatred of everything pagan. 
Born in an age when the laws of God, given in the 
wilderness, were utterly forgotten, or remembered and 
revered only as a species of curious antiquity, they re- 
vived those laws, recalled them out of the dead past, 
and insisted on an exact obedience to them. They at 
first represented the virtue, if not the intelligence, of 
the Jewish nation — not only its religion, but 
also its patriotism and its morality — but the mo- 
tive power of their lives was. hatred of the pagan, 
and the ideal of their lives was a literal and implicit 
obedience to external laws. Endeavoring to establish 
virtue by inculcating obedience to statutes, they soon 
found that the statutes of the Old Testament did 
not provide for every exigency nor answer every 
question that arises in life. They therefore began-to 
add statutes of their own, to build up a system of tra- 
ditional rules and regulations and observances, and to 
require for this body of superadded law the same im- 
plicit obedience as for the original precepts committed 
to Moses. These oral traditions soon outgrew the 
written word. They became to the Piarisees what, in 
the Middle Ages, the decrees of the Church and the 
literature of the Fathers were to the Roman Catholics. 

The spiritual interpreters of the law were looked 
upon as loose and dangerous, and the great bulk of 
teachers demanded punctilious obedience to cere- 
monial instructions, while they passed by the weightier 
matters of the law: mercy, justice, truth and love; 
they dwelt with minute particularity upon matters of 
which the human mind is necessarily ignorant. Thus 
by unconscious growth Pharisaism had come, by the 
time of Christ, from a religion of purism to be a relig- 
ion of formalism, first insisting on obedience to ex- 
ternal law as the condition of salvation, then substi. 
tuting traditional for divine laws, then substituting an 
apparent and external obedience for a real and hearty 
obedience. ! 

Pharisaism is not dead, and will not die until the 
spirit becomes ascendant and all men everywhere 
through the church recognize the truth that the exter- 
nal and visible and formulated is always only the 
symbol, and that the internal, the invisible and un- 
formulated is alone vital truth. Pharisaism is a 
leaven, and a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
It is always a hidden influence; always working secretly 
and by permeation; it is more dangerous than infi- 
delity and far more difficult to counteract. Not less 
to-day than in the first century does the Church of 
Christ need this warning: ‘‘ Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees.” 

1. Pharisaism substituteselaw for life, obedience to 
an outward regulation for an inward and holy impulse. 
Law has its value ; Paul himself, with characteristic sar- 
casm, defines it: ‘' The lawis not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and unruly, for the ungodly 
and sinners, for the unholy and profane, for mur- 
derers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for man- 
slayers, for fornicators, for abusers of themselves with 
men, for men-stealers, for liars, for false swearers, and 
if there be any other thing contrary to the sound doc- 
trine.” Law is useful to protect the innocent from the 
wrong-doer. Law is useful to hold a man back from evil 
courses until redemptive influences can be brought to 
bear upon him; but law is not the divine method for 
the erection or construction of noble character. By 
law the father may protect one child from another; by 
law, enforced by penalty, the father may restrain a 
child from evil courses until by educative influences he 
can awaken in him a better life; but by no mere en- 
forcement of law can he make a good boy out of a bad 
one, or eradicate an evil habit, or supplant it with a 
good oae. The essential doctrine of Christianity is the 
doctrine of the new birth. . Christianity is not obeying 
laws, whether inculcated by Moses or Paul or. Christ. 
Christianity is receiving a new and divine life. It is 
living under a new and divine impulse. It is, in the 





1 For detailed description of Pharisaism in its various phases, see 
Lyman Abbott’s * Life of Curist,” chapter xiv.; Dr. Geikie’s “ Life 
o Christ,” chapter v.; H. W. Beecher’s “ Life of Christ,” chapter 
viii; or Conybeare and Howson’s “Life and Epistles of Paul,” 
chapter ii. . 
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peculiar language of Swedenborg, the substitution of 
new loves for old loves. It is, in the language of Paul, 
anew creation in Christ Jesus. Whatever influence in 
the church—whencesoever it proceeds and howsoever 
it may be authorized and sanctioned—tends to substi- 
tute for this doctrine of a new and divine life in the 
heart of the individual, an obedience, either from hope 
of reward or fear of punishment, to laws external to 
him, is a Pharisaic influence, and Christ warns his 
church against it. 

2. Pharisaism substitutes human for divine authority. 
No system can retain its standing which endeavors to 
make men virtuous by making them obedient, unless it 
multiplies laws; for the exigencies of life are continu- 
ally changing. The laws which are wise and right in 
one state of civilization are unwise, and even wrong, in 
another state of civilization. Regulations expedient 
for the Israelites in the wilderness are utterly inexpedi- 
ent for Americans in the nineteenth century. The 
Sabbath observance which the spirituak welfare of man 
demanded in the year 1400 B. o. would be fatal to the 
interest of man in the year 1880 a. p. Pharisaism, 
therefore, is continually coining new regulations, mak- 
ing new statutes, erecting for new questions of philos- 
ophy new dogmas and creeds, providing for the new 
tastes of the community new rites and ceremonies, and 
then, since obedience is, according to its teaching, the 
essence of religion, endeavoring to impose these new 
rules and utterances and rites with divine authority, 
and demanding for them supreme and absolute al- 
legiance. This is traditionalism: putting the word of 
man in the place of the word of God, requiring for a 
pope, or a priest, or a Westminster Assembly, or a 
John Wesley sermon, or a Seminary creed, ‘ without 
alteration, diminution or addition,” the same spirit of 
obedience, the same absolute submission, that might 
be required for the very words of God. Liberty is 
more than aright; itis a sacred duty. No man can 
cast off upon another man the responsibility of decid- 
ing for himself what he shall do, what he shall receive, 
or how he shall worship.’ Not even a reader of The 
Christian Union can take a paragraphical answer in 
Inquiring Friends as oracular, and satisfy his con- 
science with it. The utterances of man, whether in 
the columns of a newspaper, or from the pulpit, or by 
decrees of Assembly, or in Papal Bull, or howsoever 
they may emanate, are only counsel, never divine com- 
mand. He who undertakes to impose them as com. 
mands and he who is willing to accept them as com- 
mands are alike warned by Christ to beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees. ° 

3. A Pharisaism which substitutes law for life, and 
human for divine authority, substitutes the external 
for the internal, the symbol for the reality, the mate- 
rial figment for the spiritual verity. It substitutes rite 
for worship, creed for faith, conduct for character. It 
makes kneeling at the altar, prayer, and eating of 
bread and drinking of wine, divine communion, and 
baptism by water, purification. It makes memorizing 
a creed, long or short, serve the purpose of a living 
faith in God as a Father, Jesus Christ as a Redeemer, 
the Holy Spirit as a Sanctifier, the Bible as a practicai 
guide. It emphasizes belief in the infinite endlessness 
of future punishment, and belittles the spiritual awe 
which dreads every sin as a personal defilement and 
an estrangement and a separation from God. It dis- 
ciplines a reverent teacher whose studies lead him to 
the conclusion that Moses did not write Deuteronomy ; 
it does uot so much as ask the question whether he 
loves the Lord his God with all his heart, soul and 
strength, and his neigh¥or as himself. It confounds 
doing and being, deed and life. It counts the man 
honest who does not steal; truthful, who does not lie; 
pure, who does not commit adultery. It knows not 
that out of the heart are the issues of the life; that God 
requires truth and purity in the inward parts; that to 
be is more than to do; that character is more than con- 
duct. Doubtless it will seem strange to some of my 
readers, but I make bold to assert that the spirit of 
Ritualism, of Dogmatism and of Legalism is es- 
sentially the same. The spirit which insists that a 
man shall worship after a particular form, shull believe 
according to a particular creed, or shall act according 
toa particular standard is all the same spirit. The 
Ritualist, the Dogmatist and the Moralist are all alike 
in this: that they substitute the outward for the in- 
ward, the apparent for the actual, the external act for 
the inward spirit. They are all branches of the same 
tree. They are all phases of the same spirit of Phar- 
isaism. 

Against, then, the religion which teaches men to 
obey, but not to love, multiplies law but does not de- 
velop character, which furnishes many enactments 
and is content with the obedience of the hand and the 
lip, Christ warns his church. ‘This is the religion of 
Pharisaism, and its fruit is always the same : first, 
egalism; then bondage; finally, hypocrisy. 

QUESTIONS. 

What reasons are there for believing that Christ fed 

the multitude more than once ? 








Why was it wrong for the Pharisees to seek of Christ 
a sign from heaven ? 

What is meant by the leaven of the Pharisees? What, 
by the leaven of Herod ? 

Collate from the four Gospels those passages which 
indicate the moral character of the Pharisees. 

What are some of the traits and characteristics of 
the spirit of Pharisaism in modern times ? 

8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CrntraL Toouent.—Shunning bad company. 

1st. To talk about the contagion of some diseases. 

Ask the children if they have heard of people having 
the smallpox. Ask if people go to see their friends 
who have the smallpox. Why not? Inquire what 
other diseases people sometimes have when their 
friends cannot go tosee them. Scarlet fever and measles 
will probably be mentioned. Have first one child 
and then another state the reason why the visits can 
not be made: the danger of catching the disease 
from those who are sick. The teacher might give one 
or two instances about the spread of contagion. 

2d. To teach that Jesus taught his disciples to be- 
ware of the contagion of sin. 

Tell the children that badness is catching, just as 
smal!pox, and measles, and scar!et fever are. If asked 
they will readily give incidents of how boys and girls 
have learned to swear and say vulgar words, or learned 
to be disrespectful to their pareats, and to do other 
bad things, by playing or associating with bad boys and 
girls. Warn them against evil books and papers by 
saying that wrong doing is just as catching from them 
as from bad companions. Let the teacher now write 
on the blackboard the words of the Golden Text: 
‘*Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy.” Tell the children that Jesus said those 
words to his twelve Apostles to warn them against 
taking the Pharisees for their friends and companions. 
Recall what was taught in the lesson of April 30th 
concerning the Pharisees in order to have the children 
know what Jesus feared that the apostles might learn 
from the Pharisees if they took them for friends. 
They will readily understand in this connection the 
meaning of ‘‘hypocrisy” in the Golden Text. It 
would be well to show the symbol gift at this point, 
which is a two-faced head, signifying hypocrisy. It 
might add to the impressiveness of the lesson for the 
teacher to state under what circumstances Jesu’ 
uttered his warning to the Apostles—as he was riding 
with them in a boat just after some of the Pharisees 
had asked ‘Jesus to do something wonderful to show 
that he was God’s son. ‘Tell also that the Apostles 
would have to make new friends, because their old 
friends, the Jews, would not be friends with them any 
longer because they loved and followed Jesus. 

Tell of the anxiety of the Apostles because they had 
forgotten to buy bread to take on their journey. Say 
that Jesus reminded them of how he had fed the mul- 
titudes with a few loaves and fishes, to let the Apostles 
know that he could supply food for their bodies and 
loving companionship for their hearts; that they had 
no need to seek for either food or friendship among 
the Pharisees. 

3d. To teach the children that they should ‘choose 
the company of those who love God. 

Help the class to read the Golden Text before placed 
on the blackboard. Print under it ‘‘ Keep out of bad 
company,” and tell the children that is what Jesus’s 
words mean for them. 

Tell the sweet story of Ruth, who said to Naomi, 
““Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” To teach them what kind of friends to have, 
ask them to name some friends they have who would 
please Jesus. 











Religious Weis. 


THE ANDOVER PROFESSORSHIP. 


The Board of Visitors, by a vote of two to one, have dis- 
approved the election of Dr. Newman Smyth as Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Andover Seminary. For the con- 
venience of our readers we give a brief resumé of the history 
of the case: The founders of Andover Theological Seminary 
in the beginning of this century, to secure its orthodoxy, pre- 
pared a creed embodying Calvinistic views, and provided that 
professors in the seminary should subscribe to this creed 
every five years; then to guard against the possible danger 
that the Board of Trustees might become heterodox, they 
provided for a board of three Visitors, two clergymen and 
oue layman, who should have authority to supervise the 
action of the Board of Trustees and reverse any elections or 
even, apparently, turn out of their chairs any professors who, 
in their judgment, came short of the true faith. Professor 
Park having resigned, the Board of Trustees, with but one 
dissenting voice, elected Dr. Newman Smyth, a Presbyterian 
clergyman of the West, and well known as the author of 
several popular theological works. The ‘‘ Congregational- 
ist” at once opened an attack upon Professor Smyth on the 
ground that his views on the subject of future punishment 
were not sound. The Board of Visitors met, had a long 









conference with Dr. Smyth, decided that his views were in 
accordance with the creed and traditions of the seminary, 
but referred the matter back to the trustees on the ground 
that Dr. Smyth, though a brilliant writer, was not a logical 
thinker and therefore not well adapted to the chair of syste- 
matictheology. The Board of Trustees reconsidered the matter 
and reaffirmed their election. Meanwhile the subject was 
taken up for general discussion by the religious press of all 
denominatiors, and great pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Visitors to induce them to reverse the election. Among 
those who were most active in this movement, it is well un- 
eretood, was the former incumbent, Professor Park, whose 
relations to some at least of the faculty, it is an open secret, 
have long been anything but pleasant. The Board of Visitors 
held a final meeting on Wedaesday, April 26th, and adopted 
a@ minute expressing the reasons for their refusal to confirm 
the election of Dr. Smyth. They say: 

The board of visitors would again express their conviction that the 
theological views of Dr. Newman Smyth are in general harmony with 
those which have been identified with the history of the Andover 
Seminary from the beginning. After his full and explicit acceptance 
of the creed, and his frank additional statements in response to our 
inquiries, it is impossible for us to doubt bis substantial agreement 
with the doctrinal position characteristic of this institution. His 
natural frankness, his moral earnestness and his Christian sincerity 
are Loo evident to permit us, after our conference with him, to raise 
any question upon this point. We also repeat, and with increased 
assurance, our delight in his pereonal qnalities and in the felicity 
of his speech. But still he seems to us a brilliant and eloquent 
writer rather than a profound theologian. Since transmitting our 
former communication we have carefully reviewed his writings in the 
effort to judge of his mental traits and his fitness to be a theological 
teacher. The brilliancy of these writings, so striking at first, docs 
not lose by familiarity, but the want of precision and definiteness of 
statement, and of thoroughness of thought, which might at firat 
appear to some, would probably become more evident to all, the 
more these writings are pondered. The fanlt is more negative than 
positive, but is marked, and indicates a way of looking at theolog- 
ical questions not hopeful for the success of a theological teacher 

This is the only reason assigned, the rest of the minute being 
simply an elaboration of the statement that Professor Smyth 
conceives of truth ‘‘sentimentally and poetically rather than 
speculatively and philoeophically.”” This minute was adopted 
by the votes of Dra. Seelye and Eustis, Mr. Charles Theo- 
dore Ruseel! dissenting, and recording his dissent as follows: 

I dissent from the decision of my associates intthe Board of Viai- 
tors not to confirm the election of the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
to the Abbot professorship of Christian theology, I do this with 
regret, bec:nse I fully appreciate their careful and cor.scientious 
efforts to come to a right conclusion, and their superior knowledge, 
from their position and studies, on the subject-matters involved in 
it. But I mast act apon my own convictions; and, with all due 
deference to the opinions of my associates, I cannot but regard 
the rejection of Dr. Smyth as detrimental to the best interests of 
the institution, and as a mistake and misfortune. I need no farther 
state my reasons for this than to say that in regard to this election I 
concur in the views expressed and reiterated with eo much nnanimity 
by the trustees and the entire body of professors in the institution. 

Cnas, Teo. Russet, Secretary. 

The Board of Trustees have since met and referred the 
matter to a committee. The action of the Board of Visitors 
is final, and the Board of Trustees have no alternative but 
to proceed and elect someone else. It is understood that 
Dr. Smyth has received a call to Dr. Bacon's church in New 
Haven and is likely to accept it, in which case it is probable 
he will exercise some teaching functions, directly or in- 
directly, in connection with the Yale Theological Seminary. 








The Spring Meeting of the New York and Hudson River 
Conference of Unitarian Churches began April 6th In the 
Church of the Saviour, at Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Piace, Brooklyn. The sermon was preashed by the Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and had for its theme the growth of the great 
fundsmental ideas underlying Unitarianism, which the 
preacher likened to the gradual but eure growth of the seed 
sown in the ground. Channing and Dewey and Bellows and 
others were the sowers of this seed of brotherhood in the 
hearts of m<n; and it has now so increased that it has left 
no room for the bigotry and illiberality of the past. The 
mission of Unitarianism is not to make all men pronounce 
its Shibboleth, but to teach them charity to all. The Con- 
ference includes the churches in Albany, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Newburgh, New York, New Brighton, Troy and Yonkere. 
Dorman B. Eaton is the president, and Isaac H. Cary and 
the Rev. Dr. A. P. Putnam are the vice-presidents. The 
object of the Conference is to bring Unitarians into closer 
harmony and sympathy with each other. The devotional 
exercises were conducted on Thursday morning by the Rey. 
Messrs. 8. I. Camp and Charles H. Dall. The treasurer’s 
report was read, showing a balance on hand of $171.42. 
The report of the churches was then given. Most of them 
have been reasonably successful during the last year. The 
three churches in Brooklyn have been especially prosperous, 
financially and spiritually. The Rev. Mr. Collyer, for the 
Church of the Messiah, and the Rev. Russell N. Bellows, for 
All Souls’ Church, New York, reported that there churches 
were fully holding theirown. The Ycnkers church reported 
a moiety for Unitarians in an Easter confirmation, which 
was made to take the place of the usual admission to the 
church. The Rev. Mr. Gallagher told of the struggles of 
the Harlem church. The Conference pledged itself to give 
this church $500. The Rev. Grindall Reynolds, the secretary 
cf the American Unitarian Association, spoke of the general 
aspects of the Unitarian work. The afternoon meeting was 
a memorial service for the Rev. Drs. Bellows and Dewey. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. Putnam, Farley and 
Collyer, Robert Foster, the Rev. Dr. Gottheil, of the Temple 
Emmanu-E), of this city, the Rev. C. H. Dall, Dr. Leighton 
aud others. The tributes to Dr. Bellows by Kobert Collyer 
and Rabbi Gottheil were listened to with especial attention. 

The Commencement Exercises of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary closed April 25th. Of the 126 students forty-two 
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graduated, and received their certificates and diplomas in the 
presence of the Board of Directors and a large audience. 
The Rev. Dr. Kempshall delivered an address, and Dr. Mc- 
Gill delivered the parting words and closing prayer. The 
Alumni meeting was held in the chapel, and the dinner took 
place in Stewart Hall; which closed the eeventieth com- 
mencement of the Princeton Seminary. At the Alumni meet- 
ing various questions relating to the seminary were dis- 
cussed. The equipment of the institution in view of the 
needs of the day was the topic which attracted most atten- 
tion. The subject of the seminary library was discussed, 
and a committee, consisting of Dr. Irwin, of Troy, Dr. De- 
witt, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Paxton, of New York, was 
appointed to take into consideration plans for increasing its 
efficiency. Dr. Breed was elected President of the Alumni 
Association for the ensuing year, and Dr. Van Dyke, of 
Brooklyn, Vice-President. The Necrological Committee 
reported that forty-seven graduates of the Seminary had 
died during the past year, and that their average age had 
been sixty-six and two-thirds years. 


Andover Notes.—The decision of the Board of Visitors, 
negativing Dr. Smyth's appointment to the Abbot Professor- 
ship, occasions almost universal disappointment among 
the students. Great curiosity ic now felt as to whom the 
Trustees will next nominate. That body seemed to have no 
difficulty in arriving at a cecision as to a successor to Pro- 
fessor Mead in the chair of Hebrew. Only a little more than 
a week elapsed after his resignation was made public b« fore 
Samuel Ives Curtis, D.D., was nominated. While Professor 
Mead’s resignation is to be regretted, especially as it comes 
in such a trying time, yet Dr. Curtis has a reputation asa 
teacher that is very remarkable for so young a man. It is to 
be hoped that he will accept the nomination, and that he 
will successfully run the gauntlet of the religious press and 
the Board of Visitors. The somewhat premature appear- 
ance of Professor Phelps’s book, entitled, ‘‘ Men and Bo pks,’ 
has necessitated a change in the course of lectures which he 
is delivering. Yet the Seminary does not lose thereby. It 
is suggested that the good wine has been saved for the last. 


The Americin Seamen's Friend Society will listen to its 
annual sermon next Sunday eveving, May 7th, in the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street, in this city. The Rev. Edward B. Coe will be the 
preacher, and a very interesting occasion is expected. 


GLEANINGS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The First Baptist Society of Haverhill, Mases., is to build a new 
charch, 

—The First Baptist Church of Gloucester offers a salary of $2,400 
to the Rey. Dr. C. B. Morris, of Toledo, O. 

—The Rev. H. P. Collier, of Harvard Divinity School, accepts a 
call to the First Unitarian Church of Hingham, Mass. 

—The Congregational church of Wayland, Mass., calls the Rev. 
George C. Capron, of Andover Theological Seminary. 

—The Rev. C. B. Ferry, of the Nortnampton Unitarian Church, 
has sent in his resignation, to take effect October Ist. 

—The Rev. G. H. Scott, of Andover Theological Seminary, has 
a call to Lawrence, Kan., from the largest church in the State. 

—The Rev. J. B. Seabury has resigned his pastorate of St. John’s 
Church at Lowell; the pastor emeritus, the Rey. F. B. Foster, is 
seriousiy ill. 

—The Rev. E. S. Gould, late of West Brookfield, Mass., declines 
the invitation to supply for a year the Congregational Church at 
Keene, N. H. 

—The Rev. Herbert M. Denslow preached his farewell sermon 
April 25th in Grace Church at Fair Haven, Conn., and is consider- 
ing a call to Trinity Church at Rutland, Vt. 

—St. Stephen’s Charch, Lynn, Mass., used for the first time at 
Easter a solid gold communion service made to order in England, 
also a beantiful old Span‘sh altar-cloth believed to be five hundred 
years old. 

—The adjourned meeting of the council which met at Ware, Mass., 
March 23d, toexamine Henry P. Perkins, son of Rev. Dr. Perkins 
and a candidate for ordination, has recently been held at the Warren, 
Mass., Congregational Church. Mr. Perkins’s position on the doctrine 
of future punishment was not quite satisfactory to the council. At 
Mr. Perkins’s request they have now dissolved, allowing him ‘* some 
months in which to carefully and prayerfully review his theological 
course.” The council do not doubt that Mr. Perkins is orthodox, 
but wish him to be a little clearer on this point. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Twenty-one of the Episcopal Diocesan Conventions are held in 
May, and sixteen in June. 

—Oak Blaff Baptiet Church at Cottage City has engaged the Rev. 
Thomas Crudginton, of Crompton, R. I. 

—Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., of Syracuse, N. Y., will preach the 
anniversary sermon of the American Board of Commussioners for 
Foreign Missions, at the Broadway Tabernacle on the evening of 
Sunday, May 14th. 

—The Congregational Clerical Union met at the Bible House, N. 
Y. City, May lst; the question discussed was the Baptism of the 
Spirit; opened by the Rev. Geo. A. Gordon of Greenwich, Conn., 
in a very able and interesting paper. The attendance was large. ~ 

~The Church Missionary Society, which receives an income of 
$600,000, will receive $100,400 in addition, through the wills of the 
Misses Burr. Paid officers were to be discontinued from the Ist of 
May. The Society represents the Evangelical party in the Episco- 
pal Church, and in the opinion of many onght to merge in the gen- 
eral Society. ¥ 

—April 23d, St. George’s Day, was observed by several Episcopal 
churches. Inthe Church of St. John the Evangelist, in this city, 
prayers morning and afternoon were offered for the Queen. In the 
afternoon the rector preached a sermon to St. George's Society, eet- 
ting forth the need of harmony and codéperation between England 
and America. 

—The Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee has entered on his duties as rector of 
Calvary Church. At the conclusion of his first sermon he said, re- 
ferring to Dr. Washburn, “When I think of him, under whose 
watchful care my first ideas of the Church’s ministry and its tre- 
mendous responsibilities were shaped, no consciousness is so be- 
wildering as this—that God has chogen me to take his place.” 

—A stained-glass window has been placed in Grace Church in 
memory of the Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, a former reotor. The plain 
windows in the second story will be replaced by stained ones, for 
which, it is said, $26,000 have been subscribed. The large windows 





over the transepts cost $8,000 each. Clayton and Bell, of London, 
were the artista, as also of the ** Te Deum” window above the chan- 
cel, in which they were not limited as to price. This window was 
presented by Miss Wolfe. 

—The New York “ Guardian ” says, referring to the Hinman-Hare 
trial: ** This whole affair was a disgraceful and mortifying spectacle 
in the eyes of the Church and of the world. Great responsibility 
rests upon somebody.” On the other hand, several distinguished 
clergymen and laymen in Philadelphia have addressed a letter to 
Bishop Hare conveying at the earliest possible moment assurances 
of undiminished confidence. This letter is signed, among others, by 
Bishop Stevens and Wayne MacVeagh. 

—The Rey. Edward C. Ray, for six years pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church of Elizabeth, N. J., was elected Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Chicago at its annual meeting on Monday of last week, 
and was also chosen a delegate to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which will meet in Springfield, IIL, in May. Mr. 
Ray is now pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Hyde Park, a 
suburb of Chicago. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Utica, in 
this State, when only twenty-three years old, soon after his graduation 
from the Auburn Theological Seminary. His first parish was at Ver- 
non Center, N. Y., near Hamilton College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1870. 

THE WEST. 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, is called by the Arling- 
ton Street Unitarian Charch of Boston. 

—The Presbyterian Woman's Board of Missions for the North- 
west held its eleventh annual meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., April 
18-20th ; 500 delegates from abroad were present, and many mis- 
sionaries. Mrs. A. H. Hege, of Chicago, presided, ard was elected 
President for next year. This Board sustains forty-two missionaries 
at thirty stations in nine foreign countries, The papers presented were 
fresh and full of interest. One was an original poem entitled ‘* God’s 
Roses.” One evening was given to exercises by the smiling school- 
children, and brief addresses. The spirit of all the meetings was 
thoroughly earnest and enthusiastic. 


THE SOUTH. 

—The Theological Seminary in Virginia bas issued an appeal for 
money to erect a permanent and suitable gymnasium in place of the 
one which was destroyed during the war. They need $1,200, which 
sum, they say, will yield fruit a hundredfold. 

—A clergyman in Maryland recently received an anonymons letter 
containing ten dollars. Afterwards another anonymous communica- 
tion was received as follows; ‘* Please pray for a familr eo given up 
to dissension and hard thonghts all are unhappy. Worldly care has 
driven out peace and love, and only God, who can change the heart, 
can make a change of the conduct and the disposition. Please pray 
that he would interpose in their behalf.” 








General Tews. 





Domestic Items.—A railroad train carrying a party of ex- 
cursionists from New York and New England ran off the 
track in Colorado last week, injuring several passengers. —— 
A eadet at the Annapolis Naval Academy was killed by a fall 
in the gymuasium last week.——A mob attacked @ Chinese 
house in California last Wednesday, severely injuring the 
inmates.———A boiler on a South Carolina river steamer ex- 
ploded last Fridry; there was on board a picnic party of 
forty people, one of whom was killed and others drowned 
or injured.—Two ocean steamers collided in broad daylight 
Friday mornivg in New York bay, and one of them was 
sunk.——While Congress is dallying with the question of re- 
newing the charters of the National Banks those charters are 
beginning to expire. The First National Bank of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., went into liquidation for this reason on Satur- 
day last.——Two infernal machines, one addressed to W. H. 
Vanderbilt, and the other to Cyrus W. Field, were discovered 
in the mails of this city on Saturday last. The premature ex- 
plosion of one in a mail pouch on the Elevated Road led to 
the discovery.——The Jaw has not yet been able to lay its 
hand on Captain Howgate.——Mrs. Scoville lectured to a 
very small audience in this city Sunday night, upon ‘‘ The 
Guiteau Case, From a Sister's Standpoint.” 





Congressional News.—April 24th. In the Senate the Mis- 
sissippi Improvement bill was discussed; it was ehown that 
$36,000,000 has been expended in the past by the Govern- 
ment on the Mississippi. In the House, among others, bills 
were introduced appropriating $1,000,000 for the erection of a 
Presidential mansion in Washington, and $75,000,000 for the 
improvement of the Mississippi, Missouri and Obio Rivers. 
——aApril 25th. The Senate debated the anti-Chinese bill, 
and passed a bill appropriating $6,000,000 for improving 
the Mississippi. The House did nothing.——April 26th, 
The House discussed the Lynch-Chalmers case, in which 
General Chalmers’s seat is contested by the colored repub- 
lican candidate, John R. Lynch, both from Mississippi. 
The Senate passed some unimportant bills.——April 27th. 
In the House, Messrs. Lynch and Chalmers both spoke in 
fayor of their own claims. In the Senate the Chinese bill 
was debated, and a discussion of the law prohibiting ex- 
rebels from being appointed to positions in the army led to 
some warm debate on the merits of the Civil War.— April 
28th. The Senate passed the Anti-Chinese bill. It is in all 
important respects like the vetoed bill except that the limit 
is ten instead of twenty years. It has now passed both 
brancLes of Cengress. ——April 28th. The House passed 
two resolutions, one declaring that James R. Chalmers was 
not elected and is not entitled to a seat in the XLVIIth Con- 

and another declaring John R. Lynch elected and 
giving him Chalmers’s seat.——April 29th. The Controller 
of the Currency sent a communication to the Speaker of the 
House asking for some action on the National Bank ques- 
tion. He states that eleven charters will expire in May, 
sixteen in June and twenty-four in July. 


Foreign Items.—Mr. Parnell has returned again to Kil- 
mainham Jail from his.trip abroad; it is asserted and de- 
nied that he had a conference with leading Home Rulers 
during his absence. Irish affairs stiJl largely occupy the at- 
tention of Parliament and the political newspapers of Eng- 
land. Earl Spencer has just been appointed Lord Lieuten- 


ant of Ireland in place of Earl Cowper resigned; he held 
the position before under Gladstone.——The Pope has been 
seriously ill.——A conference of delegates from the com- 
mittees to aid the Russian Jews was held in Berlin last week; 
New York and London were both represented.—Mr, 
Bradlaugh is suing the Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Commons to obtain damages for his ej*ctment, 
——The marriage of Prince Leopold, son of Queen Victoria, 
to Princess Helena of Waldeck took place with great cere- 
mony in Windsor last week.——Dr. Lamson was hanged at 
Wandsworth Jail, near London, on Friday. He is said to 
have confessed his guilt before the execution.——The fact 
that no member of the royal family attended Professor Dar- 
win’s funeral has excited much unfavorable comment.—— 
The opposition to the Channel Tunnel is growing very strong 
in England. ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine” for April contains a 
striking account of an invasion of England through the tun- 
nel, supposed to have occurred in 1877 and to be written in 
the twentieth century.—~A curious plot -to kill the Tsar at 
his coronation is reported to have been discovered in Russia. 
Peasants’ caps filled with explosive material were to be 
thrown in the air, with huzzas, exploding on their fall. 





During the past week there have been some very serious 
Indian uprisings in the West. In New Mexico early last 
week a band of hostile Indians had an encounter with troops, 
in which several on both sides were killed. In Arizona the 
outbreak is the most disastrous ever suffered there. Volun- 
teers are being raised in addition to the rexular troops. The 
Sioux Indians have also been committing important depreda- 
tions. The town of Galeyville, in Arizona, was burned and 
destroyed by Indians last week; thirty people were killed. 
The savages escaped to the mountains and troops are in pur- 
suit. Thereis great excitement over the massacres. The 
citizens of ‘Sucson, Arizona, held a mass-meeting, and tele- 
graphed the following to President Arthur, the Cabinet and 
Congress : 

During the rejoicing incident to the grand military display an- 
nounced to take place at Fortress Monroe, we beg to offer you as a 
skeleton tosit at your banquet the fact that nearly one hundred of 
our pioneers have within a few days been wantonly murdered in cold 
blood by the devilish Apaches, whom a cruel and mistaken policy 
permits to survive their crimes. If some small portion of the expen- 
diture incurred in your grand display could be devoted to such meas- 
ures as would preclude the probability of increase in the list of our 
murdered dead, we could eend you a greeting of gratitude and checr 
in place of this message expressive of our sorrow and helplessness 
and our desolateness. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—More than 300,000,000 postal cards are used every year in 
this country. 

—Oscar Wilde is reported to have failed in making his ex- 
penses in Western towns; which fact is highly creditable to 
the West. 

—Duels in Paris, it is said, are increasing in number, and 
are demanded in the most trivial quarre!s. Happily, they 
are geaterally as bloodless as the regulation Virginia political 
duel. 

—Boston, having dismissed the proposed ‘‘ World's Fair ” 
from its thoughts, is now proposing to hold an * Oriental 
Exhibition,” in which Japan, China, India, Turkey and 
Egypt will figure prominently. 

—New Mexico has been furnishing material for writers of 
the dime-novel school in the battles with Indians which have 
been going on there during the past week. At one settlement 
twenty white men were killed. 

—A large number of Cuban sugar-planters are proposing to 
remove their plants to Florida in order to avoid the enormous 
Cuban taxes and duties. It is thought that the value of 
certain Florida lands will be largely increased in this way. 

—A grocer in Illinois was annoyed by loungers who filled 
their pipes from a box of loose tobacco without paying, and 
he mixed some gunpowder with the weed. The next free 
smoker lost an eye, but gained $1,000 in payment of dam- 
ages. 

—It is said that the receipts of Barnum's *‘ Very Greatest,” 
ete., during its six weeks’ stay in New York, amounted to 
the enormous sum of $425,000. The attractions of Jumbo 
and the convenience of the ‘‘ L” roads explain this phenom- 
enal business. 

—The connection between doctor and undertaker, says the 
‘*Pall Mall Gazette,” has been a grim joke from time im- 
memorial, but it would appear that there are not wanting 
undertakers who look upon it as a pure matter of business. 
One of these gentlemen addresses private and confidential 
circulars to medical men, offering them a commiesion on 
any ‘‘cases"’ that they may put into his hands. His terms 
vary from five per cent. on a £5 funeral to twenty per 
cent. on a £20 funeral, and be is probably quite cap- 
able of offering fifty per cent. on a £100 funeral. He 
hints as much, indeed, by adding, ‘‘so on in proportion.” 
The circular, however, does not go beyond the twenty per 
cent., ard the figures show that he only expects to trade upon 
the humbler class of mourners. 

—The most lavish honors have just been paid to Mun- 
kacsky, the famous Hungarian artist, by all Hungary. He 
recently visited Pesth, and special trains were run to the 
city in order that his fellow-countrymen might see him. The 
Bishop of Pesth preached a sermon in his honor, and a grand 
concert was given to which the beloved painter was specially 
invited and at which the Abbé Liszt was present. In the 
course of the entertainment the painter was asked whether 
he was ‘‘fond of music,” and if he played on any instru- 
ment. He replied that he was devoted to music, and that 
he played on nature’s own instrument. He began to whistle, 
when his performance was received with enthusiasm, and he 

was asked to stand on a chair that every one might see and 
hear him. He now whistled a Hungarian national air, on 
which the audience became rapturous and even hysterical. 
Men applauded, women wept, and the Abbé Liszt took the 





whistling virtuoso in his arms and embraced him. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooma of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earléest subsequent issue. Pubiishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Ae--mpanying memo- 
randa foprices are desirable in 1 cases.) 

J. 8S. Oainvie & Co. 

“Nancy Hartshorn at Chautauqua.” 
Nancy Hartshorn. 

“The Diary of a Minister’s Wife.” By Almedia 
M. Brown. 


By Mrs. 


J. R. Oseoop & Co. 
“Charlotte Cushman.” American Actors Series. 
By Clara Erskine Clement. 
* Dorothea.” Round Robin Series. 
C. T. DittineHam & Co. 
“The Broom Drill.” 
KE. P. Dutton & Co, 
“Starlight through the Shadow.” By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. 
‘Crimson and Gold Threads.” By Frances Ridley 
Havergal. 
“Charles Lowder.” By the author of “St. 
Teresa. 
“ Words of Truth and Wisdom.” By Canon Far- 
rar. . 
Am. Tract Soc. 
“Little Twigs.” By Cousin Ella. 
“ Frolic on a Journey.” By Mrs. M. F, Butts. 
“ Jack ; or, For Mamma's Sake.” By Mrs. Mary 
D. Brine. 
Grirrita & Farrar, London. 
** Confessions of a Medium.” 
Am. 8. S. Unron: 
“The Great Revival of the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Edwia Paxton Hood. 
J. B. Liepincotr & Co. 
“A Smaller History of the United States.” By 
Josiah W. Leeds. 
8. C. Griees & Co. 
“ Eclectic Shorthand.” By George W. Cross. 


“The American-Irish and their Influence on 
American Politica.” By Philip H. Bagenal. 

“The Graphic Arts.” By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. 

HovaurTon, MiFruin & Co., N. Y. 

“Notable Thoughts about Women.” By M. M. 
Ballou. 

“ Tales of the Argonauts.” By Bret Harte. 

“Religion and Philosophy in Germany.” By 
Heinrich Heine. ° 

* Whittier Leaflets.” 

* An Echo of Passion.” 
throp. 


By George Parsons La- 


Lee & Suerarp, N. Y. 
“ Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” 
ANDERSON & ALLEN, 55 Chambers St., N. Y. 
“ Eve’s Daughters ; or, Common Sense for Maid, 
Wife and Mother.” By Marion Harland. 
T. Y¥. Crowe, N. Y. 
“A Home in the Holy Land.” By Mrs. Finn. 


D. Loturor & Co., Boston. 

* After the Freshet.” By E. A. Rand. 
JANSEN, McCiurRG & Co., Chicago. 
“ Belgian Days.” By Kate Ryan Martin. 


Geo. W. Haran, N. Y. 
“ Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York.” 
By Abram C. Dayton. 
Paiturrs & Hunt, N. Y. 
“Quaint Folk at Haverly.” By E. E. Bond. 
“The Burden Lifted.” By Josephine Pollard. 
“ Ruth, the Moabitess.” By Ross C. Houghton. 
A. D. F. Ranpotren & Co.,N. Y. 
“The Biblical Museum: Isaiah, Jeremiah, La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Danicl and the 
Minor Prophets.” By James Comper Gray. 


Rosert Carter & Bros. 


“Under the Shield.” By M. E, Winchester. 
“ At ye Grene Griffia.” By Sarah Emily Holt. 


Magazines, Pampuuets, Erc. 


“ American Catholic Quarterly Review.” 
“ Magazine of Art.” 

“ Potter’s American Monthly.” 

“ American Journal of Science.” 

“The Delineator for May.” 

“Princeton Review.” 

“ New Jerusalem Magazine.” 

“Words for the New Charch.” 

“ Phrenological Journal.” 

“The Lutheran Church Review.” 

“New Church Independent.” 

‘“‘ Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








SAUNTERINCS IN EUROPE. 
By CHARLES W Gop, Pasto- of the Fourth Presby- 
terlan Church of Albany, N. Y. 
With an Memo Note by was. M. Taylor, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
(From the Introductory Note. ] 
‘*He tells a plain, uuvarnished story, je a vigor- 


Ous aud vivacious sty.e. ‘Those who have been where | 


he has gone wiil delight to have their own experi- 
ences Srived as they read the record of his; and 
those who purpose to visit Europe will find in these 
chapters a usetu’ directury to the places and institu- 
tions which are most w: y of attention.” 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway. Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


paid, on receipt of $1.50. 
rections of ta dala mb y be remi' in postage 


THE WORKS OF 
Charles. Darwin 


“Never has an investigator lived less polemic, 
more careful, more candid, more anxious for the 
truth and nothing else, than Darwin. He has not 
one word to say “against religion; . by and by 
it may be seen that he has done much to put religi 
ous faith as well as scientific knowledge ona higher 
plane.”—[The Independent. 


‘*His legacy to the world is the store of facts 
which his life-long industry accumulated, and his 
Crystalline truthfulness recorded; .. . a curiously 
candid thinker, equally ready to reject his own 
theories when contronted with facts inconsistent 
with them, or to accept the criticiems of his most 
intense antagonista when they were fortified by 
facts.”—({The Christian Union. 


“Mr. Darwin was modest, courteous, deliberate, 
and indastrious. His style is lucid and sometimes 
picturesque. He believed in God; at least we recall 
expressions which cannot, without distortion, be 
explained except upoa that assumption.”—({Chris- 
tain Advocate, 


“In the long run, however, we believe that the 
vast contributions of this remarkable man to the 
sum of koowledge and speculation will serve to give 
a more correct interpretation to the phenomena of 
nature, and at the same time give dignity and sig- 
nificance to that which hes beyond it.”—[The 
Charchman. 


* Most religious teachers have long since recog- 
nized that the sincere, honest study of facts in order 
to obtain an explanation of orvanic life. is a legiti- 
mate field of research. They only object to the 
flippant dogmas and suppositions of philosophers 
falsely so called, whose yreat aim seems to be to 
drive God out of the universe. Such a scienti«t we 
believe Darwin was not.’’—({ Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY 
MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION, 
OR THE PRESERVATION OF FA- 
VORED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR LIFE. New revised edition, with 
Additions. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

DESCENT OF MAN, AND 
SELECTION IN RELATION TO 
SEX. With illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$3.00. 

JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 
INTO THE NATURAL HISTORY 
AND GEOLOGY OF THE COUN- 
TRIES VISITED DURING THE 
VOYAGE OF H. M. 8S. BEAGLE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 12mo. Cloth, 
2 00. 

EMOTIONAL EXPRES- 
SIONS OF MAN AND THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. 12mo. Cloth, $3.50. 

THE VARIATION OF ANT- 
MALS AND PLANTS UNDER DO- 
MESTICATION. With a Preface by 
Professor Asa Gray. 2 vols. Lllustrated. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 
12me. Cloth, $2.00. 

MOVEMENTS AND HABITS 
OF CLIMBING PLANTS. New cdi- 
tion, revised. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

THE VARIOUS CONTRIV. 
ANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE 
FERTILIZED BY INSECTS. New 
edition, revised. With Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

THE EFFECTS OF CROSS 
AND SELF FERTILIZATION IA 

, THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 12mo. 
Cloth, #2.00. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF 
FLOWERS ON PLANTS OF THE 
SAME SPECIES. With Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE POWER OF MOVE. 


MENT IN PLANTS. With Illustra- 
tions. 12no. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE FORMATION OF VEG. 
ETABLE MOULD, THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS. With Observa- 
tions on their Habits. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

| *.*for sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 

| post-paid, on receipt of price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 


TOURJEE'S TOURS 


TO EUROPE. 


YOMFORT, Enjoyment, Rest, Becapera- 
tion. Three meals a day L BILLS PAID, 

Fee nuisance avoided. Party tteleet. More car- 

riage an’ Steamboat rides, sights, &c. inc'uded than 
ever before offered. Unquestionably the fi’ est, 
cheapest and most popular excursion ever planned. 
Send for circular. E. TOURJEE, Boston. 











‘* Neat, compact, inexpensive, and entirely ad- 
mirable."’—{Chicago Iuterior, 


Tue Eastest Way 


In Housekeeping and Cooking, 
By HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Editor Household Department ** Our Continent.” 


** By all odds the comuipert * Cook-book’ that hae 
come under our notice.”"—(N. Y. Examiner and 
Chronic'e, 

** The book is particularly sdapted to families in 
moderate circumstances."’—[{ Detroit Evening News 

**To weet the wants of such as these, to enable 
them to utilize to the best advantage the food re- 
sources Of whatever spot they may bein, and out of 
common and perhaps despised m:terial to make a 
pretty, an appet'zing aud a wholesome dish, is the 
problem which Mrs. Helen Campbell has solved.’ 
(Harner’s Monthiy. 

**The intelligence and good sense of the writer 
ones certain ah to the — as well as the easiest 

"—[The Nation (N. Y. 

“t May it penetrate to every household and put an 
end to the great American demon—dyspepsia.”—N 
Y. Graphic. 

It treats of Drainage, Water Supply, Utensils and 
ever7 matter in Household Science, aiming at good 
health and good living at small expense, in town, 
village and country. 

*,.* Nut-Brown Cloth, $1. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed postpaid by 

FORDS, HUWARD & HULBERT, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for Circular 


JUST ISSUED | 


‘New Books. 


Handsomely Printed, Illustrated and nd Bound, 


Worth Living; or, The Old Finchley Place. By 
Lillian F, Weils. 12mo, cloth, 272 pp., illustrated, 


1,25. 


A Fruitful Life: or, Stephen Paxson’s Sun- 
day-School and Missionary Labors. Lilustrated, 
12mo, 224 pp., $1.20. 

The Great Revival of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Kev. Edwin Paxton Hood.with a Supplemental 
Chapter, 1 er and Index. Illustrated, 12mo, 
325 pp., $1.2 

Songs for the Master: Select Poems by the late 
Frances —. Havergal. 32mo, 144 pp., with 
her Portrait. ‘aper, 25c.; cloth, plain edges, 40c.; 
red, 45c.; gilt, 50c.; morocco, $1.25. 

The Sprag Boy ; or, Faithful in Least. By Helen 
B. Wiliams. I[lustrated, 16mo, 171 pp., 75c. 

Pearls from the East. Stories and Incidents 
from Bible History. By Rev. Richard Newton, 
D.D. Illustrated, 4:0, 176 pp., $1.25. 

Teacher’s Primer, No. 1. Organization and 
Classification of Sunday-Schools. By Rev. Edwir 
W. Rice. 12mo, 38 pp. Paper, 15c.; cloth, 25c. 


NEW EDITIONS: 

A Pictorial Commentary on St. Mark’s 
Gospel. 12mo, 228 pp., $1. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Crown 8vo, 953 pp , 
$2.50. 

Through the Winter. I)lustrated, 12mo, 399 
pp., $1.50. 

The Oathkeeper of Forano. By Mrs. Julia 
a? Wright. Illustrated, 12mo, 412 pages, 
1.50. 

Bruey; A Little Worker for Christ. By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. Illus., 16mo., 284 pp., 90c. 

Leaves of Life; Choice Poems of the late Mis« 
tlavergal. Same style and prices as Songs for the 

Muster. 


American Sunday-School Union, | 


es, Philadelphia, 
1122 Chestnut Street. 
New York, 
10 Bible House, 
Chicago, 
153 Wabash Avenue. 


TEMPTED TO UNBELIEF. 


Rev. E. F. BURR, D.D., author of 
Ecce Colum, Pater Mundi, etc. 

A book for the times, by one who has 
made every phase of modern unbelief his 
special study. It should be put in the 
hands of every young man, specially of 
any who may be hesitating as to the 
truth of revealed religion. 12mo. 244 
pp. $1.25. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. ¥Y.; 52 Bromfield me 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St.. Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisce, 


es, in 
a or “calees 
Oberlin Coll 
Instruction 


mses the : 7 o_- 1, 300 students —y year. 

erms open Jan. rage — 12. Caiendar 
sent free by J. B. oy ia 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mone, Under the 
College a. Full corps of first-ciass in- 
structors in ——~ — Cul- 


ture, Piano, Organ, In- 7 
struments, &c. Gans oe private les- 
sons, as preferred. For terms ad- er in 
iress Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. 


for Sunday-achool and Family Li- 
Bt braries, for Pastors, Paren 4 
era, ——, ye and Child 


e sent free t? any adi on qppliceticn. 
ILLIPs & HUNT, Pablichers, ew York 




















BIBLE HELPS. 








yospel of Mark. 
Studies in the Comp ‘Gir ania we 
Circulars and our general ca 
lishers, FUNK oe 








Teacher’s Edition Revised New Testa- 
ment. Full of new and valuable features. Highly 
commended by Drs. McCosh, Bacon, Pentecost, 
Beecher, etc..... gesbes eeevccccccccs a0ned vo cpucsed $1.50 
Gospel of Mark, taken from the same. 


ay sale by booksellers, or sent postage free hy the pub. 
AGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812; A His- 


tory of the U.S. Navy during the last War with 
Great Britain. By TuHropors Roosgve.r. 


Svo, with Numerous Diagrams. $2.50. 


CURRENCY ; A Study in Monetary Science. 


By H. Bow.sy WILLson. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE PRESENT RELICIOUS CRI 
SIS. By A. Buauvetr. Square 16mo, $1. 

Chief Contents ;: Dogmatic Theology—The Insp:- 
ration of the Bible—The Historical Character of the 
Gospels—The Religion of the Bible—Tne Religion 
of Christ—Religious Repressions and Religious 
Liverty. 

(Part of the material of this book was submitted 
to the late Dr. J. G. Holland, and received his cor- 
dial approval.) 


THE DEFENSE OF THE BRIDE, 
and other Poems. By ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN, author of “The Leavenworth Case.”’ 
16mo, cloth, $1. 

New Catalogue of Spring Publications and list of 
the KNICKERBOCKER Series of American copyright 
novels and the TrRans-ATLANTIC Series of select 
English and Continental novels sent on application. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

ARCTIC SUNBEAMS; ©r, From Broad- 
way to the Bosphorus by Way of the North 
Cape. By SamueL S8.Cox. Octavo, illustrated, 
$2.00, 

‘“*We commend this agreeable book to the public 
attention it merits. Mr. Cox is not only an able 
and vigilant statesman, but he is an accomplished 
scholar.” —([N. ¥. Sun. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Ditaon & Cr. make a special feature of Sunday- 
School Song Books, and can safely commend the 
three new ones which they publixh thisseason. T reir 
compilers are prac'ical workers in the Sunday- 
Schoo], and with previous publications have been 
extreme! ly successfal. The new books are 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 


By J. H. TENNY and E. A. HOFFMAN, 


A collection of new hymns and tunes, ca-efa ly 
se'ected from a large quantity of manuscripts, of 
which four out of every tive were reje tei, only the 
very best being retained. Price, 3U cents. 


LIGHT AND LIFE, 


By RK M. McINTOSH. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, proviting 
in a small space ample material f r two years, includ- 
ing a great variety of new hymns, as well as some 
o'der ones which are always in request. Price, 35 
cents. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 


This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure 
to meet with good success. It contains all the vari- 

ety and freshness which could wel! be desire4, in- 

cluding many beautiful pieces especially adap sted for 
prayer and praise meetings. Price, 35 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., $43 Broadway, New York. 





SURE TO PLEASE. 


Dunday-School Song Books 


For Every Department. 





New Hymnary....... cuaniaialia ---$40 per 100 
Book of Praise.............. be 40 “ 100 
EEE .. 40 “ 100 
Good as Gold.............. ‘ahaa - 30 “ 100 
Good as Gold (words only)...... 10 “ 100 
Songs for Lit le Folks............ 30 “ 100 


Can be ordered through any Bookseller or 
Music Dealer. Add postage if ordered by 


a . 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EAST NINTH 8T., | 81 wicityrte 8T., 
NEW YORK, HICAGO. 





‘E DU CAT IONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, | 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Oandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ** Application Form.” 
3. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East lth St., near University Pl.. N. ¥. 


RS. S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for cireniar 








Those answering an Aavertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. - 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is lo Gos- 
pelize ali the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms ef the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


“A SCREW LOOSE.” 


Exsen E. RExForp. 

I have written so many articles about 
the importance of attending to matters 
on the farm “in the nick of time,” when 
“one stitch will save nine,” if takenat the 
proper moment, that I am half afraid 
to write again on a subject which so 
many of our agricultural writers have 
rung the changes on, for fear some one 
will say it is a hobby of mine, and that 
so much talk about keeping everything 
in “‘apple-pie order,” is quite likely to 
prove ‘‘too much of a good thing.” But 
I have just seen so pertinent an illustra- 
tion of the folly of neglecting what ought 
to be done now, until some time when 
there was nothing else to do, that I want 
to make use of it for the benefit of those 
who can profit more by 4 narration of 
actual experience than they can by ab- 
stract ideas. 

One of my neighbors has a drag-saw. 
During the winter he goes about, from 
house to house, sawing wood. 

Last week I had him engaged to saw 
wood forme. The logs were well skidd- 
ed. Everything was conveniently ar- 
ranged. 

When he came he looked over the 
woodpile, and his face was expressive of 
satisfaction. 

“TI can put in a good week’s work 
here,” I heard him tell his boy. ‘‘They’ve 
got everything handy. There won't be 
anything to bother us. We can saw at 
least twice as much here as we did at the 
last place. We'll make a good thing out 
of it, if we don’t have any bad luck.” 

The machine wds set, and by noon, on 
Monday, everything was in readiness for 
operation. I went out to the wood-lot 
directly after dinner to see the machine 
started up. 

Just before they began to saw, the boy 
came to his father and said: 

‘‘There’s a screw loose on the lower 
part of the saw-frame. It ought to be 
fixed now; hadn’t it?” 

“ Well, yes, I s’pose it had,” was the 
reply. ‘‘But we won’t bother with it 
now, I guess. I'll fall at it and tighten 
em all up after we get through to-day.” 

Now, it would not have taken ten min- 
utes to have examined the entire ma- 
chine and tightened every bolt that was 
loose. But no—by and by he would at- 
tend to it; there was more important 
business on hand now. 

Behold the result! About aa hour 
after they began to saw there was a 

d crash, and matters came to a sud- 
den standstill. 

On investigation it was found that the 
“loose screw ” had caused the mischief. 
The frame was broken, and the saw also. 

‘‘What does the damage amount to?” 
I asked. 

‘‘Well,” was the reply, as the owner 
looked the machine over, ‘‘ it'll take just 
about twenty-five dollars to get a new 
saw and frame. There’s that much in 
cash that’s got to go before we can do 
anything more, and ivll take about four 
days for the saw to come; so there’s the 
loss of four days’ work of myself and 
team. Figuring them in at three dollars 
a day, and that’s putting it low, there’s 
twelve dollars more, making thirty-seven. 
You can safely reckon on the accident 
costing about forty or forty-five dollars. 
That's the way the profits go. But if I'd 
seen to that loose screw it wouldo’t have 
happened. That’s what always comes of 


letting things go when you know they 
ought to be attended to.” 

I draw no morals. I leave that for the 
reader to do. 
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WHICH IS THE MORE PROFITABLE— 
BUTTER OR CHEESE? 


Whether it is more profitable for a farmer 
to make butter or cheese from the milk of his 
dairy will depend somewhat upon the kind of 
cows kept. If the cows give rich milk like 
that of the Jerseys it is probable that butter- 
making, if a good, first-class article is pro- 
duced, will prove more profitable. If, however 
the milk is of poor quality as regards cream, 
cheese-making will be the more profitable. Of 
average milk it will generally be found that the 
amount required to make one pound of butter 
will make nearly three pounds of cheese. Dr. 
Sturtevant, at a meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, referred to the 
record of seventy-six different experiments, 
carried on by nineteen different persons, in 
Woreester County, during a series of years, 
by which it appeared that it took on the av- 
erage 20.9 pounds of milk to make a pound 
of butter. The milk used, howéver, was 
probably better than the average. The sta- 
tistics of 425 cheese factories in New York 
gave the proportion of milk to a pound of 
cheese as 911. Dr. Sturtevant reckoned as a 
fair average twenty-five pounds of milk fora 
pound of butter, and nine and a half pounds 
of milk for a pound of cheese. The whole- 
sale price of cheese the past few years has 
averaged rot far from thirteen cents per 
pound. The price of butter varies widely 
during different seasons of the year und with 
different producers. Each farmer may de- 
termine for himself which is the more profit- 
able for him to produce, butter or cheese, by 
ascertaining how much of the milk of his 
cows is required for a pound of butter and a 
pound of cheese. Then by comparing the 
prices he usually obtaias for his butter and 
cheese, he can decide which is the more 
profitable for him to make. 











A NEW AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


We hail with pleasure every indication of 
the increased influence of agriculture, and so 
we are glad to note that our esteemed con- 
temporary, ‘‘Puck,” who has heretofore de- 
voted himself entirely to the light and trivial 
things of this life, begins to realize the im- 
portance of the agricultural interests of this 
country. ‘‘ Puck’ now contains one of the 
most interesting agricultural departments of 
all our exchanges; his views on farming 
topics are strikingly fresh and progressive. 
But it is especially gratifying to see that in his 
new venture ‘‘ Pack” so appreciates the ex- 
cellenve of The Christian Union's efforts in 
this direction that he chooses us as a model. 
The unique value of the ‘‘ Small Fruit Notes” 
that appear in these colamus has induced him 
to produce a deliberate imitation of them in 
a late issue of himself. We do not fear, how- 
ever, that in this way ‘‘Puck” can draw 
from our subscription list, and to show our 
fearlessness we quote the article in full. We 
cannot refrain from congratulating the vi- 
vacious young farmer on having choser so 
good a pattern for his Farm and Garden De- 
partment : 

NEW FASHIONS IN — ea 
*Br-. —. —, 
Newburgh Professor of Strawberries. 

It has long been a question whether the straw- 
berry is a fruit or a vegetable. Some people have 
asserted that it is a vegetable, because it grows like 
a cucumber or a squash; and nobody ever called a 
cucumber or a squash a fruit. But then it has been 
responded that although no one ever looked upon 
these useful products of nature as fruits, yet they 
may be fruits, and it is possible that they have ex- 
isted for all these years under the blight of a cruel 
popul isapprehension. The strawberry, there is 
no doubt, tastes like a fruit, and as nobody has 
arisen to call it an insect or a fowl, perhaps it will 
be safe to say that the strawberry would have been 
a vegetable if it had in early life got into the habit 
of growing underneath instead of on the top of the 
ground. 

This question being definitely settled, we will now 
pass to an enumeration of a few of the latest fash- 
ionable varieties of strawberries, with a few appro- 
priate remarks on each one: 

Heliogabalus Double Early is a large, squat berry, 
with blue eyes and a coy, winning month, bursting 
all over with coquettish sweetness. It is a good 
grower ; but requires jadicions tickling with a straw 
to awaken it to a generous enthusiastic interest in 
its own cultivation. 

Reddy the Blacksmith Round Top Seedling isa 
good family berry; but of no use in general society. 
The last crop was a failure, owing to the name, 
which weighed heavily on the berry, and retarded 
its growth. I notice a lack of chiar ’oscaro in this 
ye seriously affects its flavor. 


Blue Jeans Late Canadian Songster used to be a 











very fine berry; but it has fallen into dissipated 
ways, and is more or less stunted, and has an acid 
flavor, like an old maid whose last hope has just 
becn carried off by a red-headed girl with freckles. 
It is, however, a great grower, and has to be 
frequently discouraged with applications of cold 
water and wet blanketg, or it will become unman- 
ageable. , 

Calithumpian Aurora is a beautiful boarding- 
house berry, much admired by dealers. Owing to 
its modest and retiring habita, which impel it to 
grovel on the cold, cold ground, it is enabled to 
pick up and retain large quantities of sand and 
dirt, on which account it is sometimes called 
“Triumph of Real Estate.” or “* True Grit.” This 
berry may also be used by careful housekeepers in 
place of Bath-brick. 

Tuscarora Conquest failed to fulfill its promise 
last year. It promised to develop to such wondrous 
proportions that two of them, adroitly manipulated 
by street vendera, could be made to @ll a box with 
bottom located about half way to the top. It also 
promised that each and every member of its family 
would be sufficient for a short-cake, and that it 
would be the ruling berry at Sunday-school festivals. 
However, it is not great in size. It is probably as 
small as Conkling’s chances of becoming President. 
But then it is very sweet, and can be worked off on 
people in dimly-lighted saloons. Tuscarora Con- 
quest is a slender, low-necked specimen of its kind, 
and, when feeling well, is as productive as a spring 
poet. It is raised on low, sandy eoil. The best way 
to raise it is with a pair of ice-tongs. Quality, 
medium. 

Queen of the Cassowarys has always been cs- 
teemed by horticulturists as one of the most pre- 
viously prolific berries extant.. It is very popular 
as a punctuator of lemonade and other innocent 
and harmless beverages. This is a very nice berry 
to eat, because there is more berry than sand. In 
most cases the sand so completelygand everlastiagly 
gets away with the berry that the average dentist 
is enabled to buy a new suit of clothes every month, 
and send his family to live throngh the summer in 
a sumptuous little cottage by the sea. Sometimes 
it is affected with blight, like a hen that is sqaashed 
down on her eggs about a day before the brood is 
due. The hen is blighted on account of having put 
in three weeks’ time for nothing. These berries are 
not hollow or pulpy, and they never fail to get in 
their work, when properly wooed. In color they 
much resemble the réd lining of a white rabbit’s 
ear. 


Salathiel Single Twist Prolific is a new and ex- 
tremely popular berry. The original plant was 
croseed with a pumpkin, which gives the fruit a 
rich, spongy flavor, much admired by connoisseurs. 
It is large, oblate, and equinoctial about the zenith, 
and has a rich yellow color which reminds one of 
the dusky maidens of Seville or an epidemic of yel- 
low fever in the South. 

Kafoozleum Fur Tippet Low Sedentary 1 consider 
one of the finest berries I have ever seen. This 
berry is so phenomenally intelligent that it can be 
trained to jump through a hoop and do light chores 
about the house. Its strength should not be over- 
taxed, however, for it is cruel to strain the young 
muscles of an innocent plant. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
SprinG Diet ror SHeEr.—The owners of 
small farms are becoming more and more in- 
terested in sheep-raising, notwithstanding the 


difficulties of care and treatment. In the 
spring the care of the flock needs to be pe- 
culiarly attentive, as the following from the 
** Live Stock Journal” shows: 


The transition from winter to spring treatment, 
always a critical period in flock management, will 
present additional embarrassment for the shepherd 
the present season. The scarcity and consequently 
enhanced price of food carried through from last 
season will present strong temptation to diminish 
flock rations more rapidly than the quantity and 
maturity of grass will justify. The mistake of 
abruptly dropping the winter ration and confining 
the flock to an éxclusive green diet before the grass 
is sufficiently matured is by no means uncommon. 
The only sufficient excuse for such a course is that 
of absolute necessity. It certainly has little to 
commend it on the score of economy. Not only 
will the animals for a while fail to get the nutri- 
ment essentia! to their thrift, but the gorging of 
immature food will in many cases be followed by 
internal disturbances that will still further deplete 
the system just at atime when it is least fitted to 
withstand such a draia. A few hours’ run on the 
pasture, as early in the season as its condition will 
warrant, will be advantageous but such privilege 
should follow, and not at all interfere with or 
diminish, the forenoon treatment to which the 
flock has been accustomed. Nor should the evening 
ration be omitted, or even restricted, so long as it is 
taken with seeming relish. The first nipping of 
new grass will thus be taken as an uppetizer, while 
the digestive‘organs are being so accommodated to 
the change in food that no disadvantage is experi- 
eneed as the supply of dry food is diminished 
and that of grass increased. In short, the change 
should be so gradual that the most delicate and 
sensitive of animals will betray no evidence of_dis- 
order or inconvenience, 


Save THE Coat AsHes.—A writer in the 
“Country Gentleman” gives the following 
useful account of what can be done to make 
the nuisance of coal ashes a benefit : 

It is the common opinion that coal ashes are of 
little or no value. ‘ Thigis an error. I have hereto- 
fore stated some of the benefits derived from their 





use. They have likewise been employed for years 
by my neighbors, who hold them in high estimation, 
Their benefit is of a two-fold nature—they favor 
moisture, and improve the texture of the soil, They 
serve admirably as a mulch, either on the surface or 
mixed with the surface soil, the latter being the 
best. As the supply is not sufficient for general 
farm purposes, they are used in gardens around 
shrubs and trees, and particularly for potatoes, 
which largely require moisture. Mixed with the 
surface soil, and occasionally stirred, they have an 
excellent effect upon trees and shrubs, keeping up 
an uninterrupted growth during a drought, if the 
application is liberal and well worked in. 

Where used in a garden, the earlier they are ap- 
plied the better. The ground having been previous- 
ly worked, spread evenly about an inch thick, and 
mix thoroughly with a few inches of soil. Where 
the soil is quite heavy more ashes should be used 
and worked in proportionally deeper, answering 
both as mulch and as soil to grow the plant; in the 
other case, where the soil is geod, principally as a 
muich, In both cases manure is an advantage, 
either liquid or reduced to a fine state, as coal ashes 
possess little fertilizing material. The effect will 
not be visible before the season 1s somewhat ad- 
vanced. After that it will show, its best work being 
done in hot, dry weather. The effect will last sev- 
eral years, depending upon how much is used. 
Yearly applications may be made with benefit ; and 
the experience here is that if liberal applications 
are made annually, and thoroughly mixed with the 
soil, no manure is required. This I know has a 
doubtful look, but observation for years has con- 
strained me to accept it, and I accordingly procure 
all the coal ashes I conveniently can, with the same 
gratifying result. 

81x Days or Seven ?—It is pretty generally 
conceded in these days by men of all beliefs 
that the Christian Sabbath is a necessary and 
wise institution. Apart from religious ground, 
there is every reason why it should be ob- 
served. Economy, health—mental and physi- 
cal—the welfare of men and the welfare of 
animals all demand it. The man who works 
seven days out of the week is as sure of break- 
ing down as the man who should attempt to 
work twenty-three hours out of every twenty- 
four. The farmer is more frequently tempted 
to be a seven-day worker than many of his 
fellows; but he makes a bad mistake if he 
puts seven days instead of six into his work- 
mg week. The ‘“ New England Homestead” 
evidently believes in a six-day policy. This 
is what it says: 


With this lovely weather wide-awake farmers are 
dipping into the epring’s work with a vengeance, 
and six days in the week seem all too short to ac- 
complish what is to be done, and there is danger of 
having more work to do Sundays than 1s really 
proper. The odd jobs and chores one can’t find 
time to do during the week are too often left for 
Sunday, so that one has almost as much work to do 
that day’as any other. This doesn’t pay in the long 
run. We need rest every seventh day, more so at 
this busy season than at others. And the horses 
and oxen also appreciate a good Sunday reat and 
quiet. It is not only very proper to strictly sbeerve 
the Sabbath, but it actually pays to do so. That 
has been demonstrated over and over again, 


Turrsty Horses.—The “‘ Farmers’ Maga- 
zines” gives the following hint on watering 
borses. If the plan works well with a travel- 
ing horse, why not with horses at the plow, 


,or reaper, or rake? We see no reason why 


a horse should not have his thirst quenched 
more than three times a day : 

Horses require water as much as do men, and 
should have it every five or six miles, if the 
weather is warm. If the horse is very much over- 
heated, just before coming to a watering place, say 
a quarter of mile or s0 before, “slow-up” to a 
walk, and when you get where you can give the 
horse water, he will have become cooled off con- 
siderably; then, too, he should have his mouth 
epenged out, and about a half bucketful of water. 
Nothing refreshes a tired, jaded horse so much as & 
drink of water, and if he has it at recular intervals 
he will keep np overalong distance, He can do 
much better, for a whole day and over a long 
journey, without food than without water, If this 
item of watering was more carefully attended to, 
we would hear of fewer cases of horses being over- 
come by the heat during the warm summer months. 


TOBACCO AND SMALL Fruits.—Not that 
we think tobacco can have any beneficial re- 
lations with small fruits; but we simply de- 
sire to lend our appreciation to a good sug- 
gestion which the New England farmer 
makes. Here it is: 

It will not cost more either in money or time to 
set a plant of almost any kind of small fruit, as the 
blackberry, raspberry or currant, than it costs tv 
smoke a cigar; and a dozen or a hundred straw- 
berry plants of standard varicties can be set every 
spring for less cost than the pipe can be filled and 
smoked a dozen or a hundred times. Every attrac- 
tion in the way of shade and fruit trees, smal! 
fruits, plants and ornamental shrubs, neat front 
yards and wholesome grounds in the rear, dry wa'ks 
and driveways, neat fences or hedges around the 
buildings and along the roadside where fences are 
required, all these things though costing but little 
at the outset, and needing only a little care after- 
wards, will give to any place a money value far 
above their cost, 
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WELL-FOUNDED ALARM. 


The frightful and dangerous adultera- 
tions practiced by baking powder manu- 
facturers is exciting an increased and | 
widespread alarm among consumers. 
The evil has attained greater dimensions 
than the most extreme alarmist could 
have imagined. 

The San Francisco ‘ Daily Bulletin,” 


commenting on this subject, gives the fol- | 


lowing : 


In a city like New York, a Government | 


Chemist makes an analytical examination, 
and discloses the fact that the very large 
proportion of powders sold there are made of 
alum. The action of alum on the human 
stomach is precisely the same as on the 
mouth ; it drawe and puckers it all up, pro- 
ducing all sorts of unpleasant and dangerous 
disorders. In Germany, England and France, 
any one found manufacturing or selling alum 
powders is subject to a heavy fine and im- 
prisonment, but in this State of California 
may be found hundreds of brands made of 
this poisonous chemical. Pure baking pow- 
ders should be made of grape cream tartar, 
which costs, at wholesale, from thirty to 
forty-five cents per pound. Many irresponsi- 
ble and reckless manufacturers make this im- 
portant domestic article from alum, which 
costs but three cents per pound. The Royal 
Baking Powder Company of New York, a 
wealthy and honorable corporation, the larg- 
est consumers of grape cream tartar in the 
world, in their efforts to introduce their goods 
on this market were confronted by an army 
of alum powders, which were sapping and 
undermining the health of this community. 
If the average citizen were told that his oft- 
repeated attack of dyspepsia, constipation, 
heart-burn, etc., arose from using an impure 
and poisonous baking powder, he would prob- 
ably pass it by as an idle, sensational asser- 
tion ; yet such is the fact. 


Did any one of our lady readers, in her 
purchases of domestic supplies, ever notice 
that her grocer had nearly always a brand of 
powders put up under his own name? 

If she had an analysis from a competent 
chemist it would tell her that in nearly every 
case SHE WAS BEING OFFERED POISON in its 
most dangerous and subtle form ; not poison 
that quickly kills—for the dose is not large 
enough — but poison that will slowly and 
surely undermine the health of her little ones. 
The question arises, why @o grocers have 
their powders put up under their own name, 
instead of having some well known, pure 
and reliable brand of powder? It is simply 
because their profit is larger this way. Their 
powder is made of alum, at one cighth of the 
cost of @ cream tartar powder, and they arc 
able to sell itin competition with an honest 
article like the Ruyal Baking Powder, and 
make an enormous profit. Nearly all the 
powders sold by the grocerymen in this city, 
under their own name, are made by promi- 
nent manufacturers here, and are composed 
of alum, and the only safeguard a housewife 
has is to buy an honest cream tartar powder 
made by some responsible manufacturer. 

A series of researches in dan Francisco, on 
the part of Professor Hanks, the State Chem- 
ist, shows that out of ten different private 
corner grocery brands, selected at random, 
every one contained alum or other impurities, 


and eight were short weight, some of them | 


thirty-five per cent. The names of these 
powders are not here given ; for it is scarcely 
believed that the grocers were aware of what 
they were buying aud having put up under 
their own names, but the samples and reports 
are in the possession of Mr. Hanks. 


We make the suggestion to every reader | 
to consider whether the pitiful saving arising | 


from the purchase of a cheap baking powder > 
compensates for the loss of health incurred. | 
After the repeated warnings of science, any | 


mother who continues the use of these poison- 


| 
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say that the Royal Baking Powder people | 
deserve the gratitude of the community | 
whom they are endeayoring to protect.” | 
Dx. Epwarp G. Love, the present Ana- | 
lytical Chemist for the Government, says | 
| the New York ‘*Tribune,” December 17, 
1880, has recently made some interest- 
| ing experiments as to the comparative 
, | Value of baking powders. Dr. Love’s | 
| tests were made to determine what brands 
| are the most economical to use. And as 
their capacity lies in their leavening 
power, tests were directed solely to ascer- 
tain the available gas of each powder. 

It is proper to state that all the pow- | 
ders examined were from the open 
market, and that the original labels were 
in every case broken by Dr. Love him- 
self 


Name of the 
Baking Powders. 











Strength. 
Cubic Incnes Gas 
per each Ounce of Powder. 


“Royal ” (cream tartar powder)............. 127 4 

* Kumford’s (phosphate) fresh............... 122.5° 
“ Rumford’s * (phosphate) old................ 32,7" 
“* Hanford’s None Such,” new..............- 121.6 

“ Hanford’s None Such,” old.........0.....0 84.35 
PI a ahs whe heairntthceee Gas.ovicesaws 107.0 

“Charm” (alum powder)..........--sseeees- 116 9* 
“Amazon ” (alum powde?)..........eeeceeees 111.9" 
** Cleveiand’s” (short weight 34 0z.).......... 110.8 

SD FN inn inn gud 0ns0sndtenseenscdcnsne 107 9 

ET abnannoodd-depenbseadhonepeaenetesne 106.8 

OE aikind igi ek icinnetnmine sseanais 102.6 

** Snow Flake ” (Groff’s, St. Paul)............ 101,88 
RA CRO sins 5.58 s0ci00ns soos veered 98.2 

** Congress ” Beast.......sccccccccccccsescecs 97.5 

“C. E. Andrews & Co.’s” (contains alum)....78.17 
NE nan obs incase. tenn ceeded tascnnnnere 92.5 

WEN Kit widnts dubs hha tdbhenbnek cokmumal 54.2 

ae s teenidhe ne peas die eeeks oun et 80.5 


In his report the Government Chemist 
Says: 

I regard ail alum powders as very unwhole- 
some. Phosphate and Tartaric Acid powders 
liberate their gas too freely in process of bak- 
ing, or under various climatic changes suffer 
deterjoration. 

Dr. H. A. Mott, the former Government 
Chemist, after a careful and elaborate ex- 
amination of the various Baking Powders 
of commerce, reported to the Government 
in favor of the Royal brand. 

An extract from the doctor’s report is 
given below : 

It is not only my opinion, but a scientific 
fact, that the Baking Powder known as the 

{O0YAL BAKING PowDER is, as is claimed, ab- 
solulely pure, being entirely free (us demon- 
strated by Chemical Analysis) from all those 
inferior substitutes, such as Alum, Terra Alba, 
ete., which are so extensively used, and which 
are more or Jess injurious. 





BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & Co,, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE 














Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
Mma price-list. 


619 eh gl Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





ous compounds does so with a fearfal penalty | (Write for Price List, form 1; mention this publf 


hanging over her head. Go ask your family | 
doctor if alum baking powders are danger-| 
ous, and be guided by his advice. 

In the East, where this subject is ex- 
citing great interest, Dr. Hall’s ‘‘ Journal 
of Health,” says, in a recent issue : 


Before committing ourselves, however, we 
made tests of a sufficient number of baking 
powders to satisfy ourselves that the substitu- 
tion of alum for cream of tartar in their 
Composition has not been over-estimated, 
while a careful examination of the Royal 
Baking Powder confirms our belief that Dr. 
Mott, the former Government Cheniist, wren 
he singled out and commended this powder 
for its wholesomenegs, did it wholly in the 
interest of the public. We do not hesitate to 


cation. 


An Age in Advance ora Other Inventions. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR ‘‘NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 
Embodies eer oy > New Principles and )feth- 
sewing mechanism. 
Runs with one-third the Power of the lightest 
runnivg machine of other m 
By means of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch 
Indicator, etc., makes from a sin, nee spool a seam 
stronger and more beauntif: at. + a by 
any combination of two t 
Ladies careful of in now bs adie ssencertane 
the Best will now — no o 
Ada) for Han 
Write for our @ filustrated 3 Price L Lisi, Form 11, 
r using 


just issued, and full lof interest to all owning or 
a sewing mac 


WILLOOX. & GIB 





Ss. Seo, ow Wick, 





1839. 1882. 


HARDENBERGH KO, 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton sSt., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 

LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn. 


Refrigerators. 


L. I. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Falton St., Brooklyn. N. Y, 


Burt’s Shoes 


BEND TO 
‘E. VD. BURT & CO., 
237 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















for their Tilnstrated Cata- 
joxue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


BEST IN THE WORLD? 


FRONT REVERSE ENO 





"ASK TURSTOREASDER FOR It. 


WASTE SEWING SILK . + 3c. per oz. 

w fp mee EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 

36-page pompphiiet, giving Bules and Designs for 
kings, 


gations Slik 8 ttens, Money Purses, 

Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &e,, will be sent to 

wy address on receipt of Six Cents. * Postage stamps 
ved as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 
238 Market Street, Phila. 


Established 185 One Price Only. 


J. LEA CH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, Amerion at res Back Diaries on 








All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry's, Spencerlan 
and yr Medallion Steel Pens, 






6 JALEAGH'S 
FALCON PEN, 









Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- L/st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine ivy Sey from 2c to 
$1.00 Each. 


























BABY CARRIAGES, 


The Finest and Largest Assortment in the 
city to select from, ranging in prices from 


$5 to S60. 
G R. JOHNSTON, 


13 and 45 Barclay St., New York. 


Call and examine, or send for an Illustrated Cata- 
logue, mailed free. Also a large line of 


Boys’ Wagons, Velocipedes, Bicycles, Toys, &c. 





BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 


TING corset known. 





hysicians, 
For sale by all leading dealers. 


OF cron’ L Agents wanted. 
ERN ous ‘ .* + vutatare a by 
Wanpayreds® OR FOY.H 

MONEY REFUNDED = ARMS 





_FLOWERS, SEEDS, i. 





‘NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS." 


WAREHOUSE, 45 FULTON ST., W. Y. 
HOWARD & MORSE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS, COPPER & IRON WIRE CLOTH, 


WIRE WORK, FENCES, RAIL- 
INGS & GUARDS, 








ALSO, 
Galvanized Twist Wire Netting 
For Poultry Enclosures, Pheasantrie:, Pig- 


eon | Houses. Kte. _ Send for Price List. 


MAKES 

who ESTO ALL 
( Zountry Homes wonder, 
fully fiberal offers o 
Small Fruit Plants. 


yer jarre and fine stock 
iRAPE VINES. Send 


etamp for catalogue. E.P. en b2tt, Bataoel on-Hudson,N.Y 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


e on etal eet makin CIA 
BUSINESS o of ROSES. 60 L noe HOUSE 
or alone e r - 
ums a+ g oo . more [s) f, most ern. 
fishments grow. Mtro = vlants Sa imme- 
diate bloom delivered pues - post-office. 
Pabeled. for $13 
{ 38 io EN 35, for $5; 7 
$10; 100 for $13. Our N IDE, oe namplets 
ater 


F103, 10 ; the Rose, 70 pp, slepany 44 r ‘ree toall 


HE DINCEE 4, COMARR CO... 


hose qntet 


Best WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS sxc rouno ox 
we Northern Pacific k.R, 


mw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low PriCEs ; LONG Tame: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


’ R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lano Aar, 
Mawnon THis PAPER. Sr. Pauc, MINN. 
Set on & Port 
ENGINES @<sarti 
tati m For prices, 
write Toe AULTMAN & TAYLOR © 0. Mansfield. 0. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 
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Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
Q@rrangement in construction, 
. and is the most COMFORTA. 
BLE«and PERFECT Fit. 


Is A corneas by the Best 
Pr 


Ki PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
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THE WEEK. 


The week just past has been about as 
devoid of any notable feature as any 
week of the season. All interests of a 
financial character are centered on the 
prospective crop. The incidents from 
day to day produce their little ripples, 
but the desire to obtain information re- 
lating to the crops constantly increases. 
The metropolitan newspapers are com- 
peting with each other in their efforts 
to satisfy this demand; some of them 
have their correspondents 
through the West and South, who are 
already sending their speculations to the 
papers, which can only be rough esti- 
mates of probabilities. Yet one signifi- 
cant fact is well established in these 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 





| will render it necessary for many holders 


to reinvest, during the coming year, money 


| now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
| of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 


| in good standing; 
scattered | g S 





estimates, and that is, the undeniable in-| 


crease in the aggregate acreage. 


Per- | 


or will scon cease, to bear interest. 
Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount,’at market rates, with no | 


charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$: 000. 
Stocks. 


e do a general commission business 


haps the report of the ‘‘New York| in pate: and Bonds dealt in at the New 


Times” of this week from each of the 
States and Territories may be regarded as 
possessing valuable data by which to 
judge of probable results. In that report | 





we find scarcely a State or Territory in | 
which the acreage is not equal, or nearly | for 1882, containing valuable information 
so, to that of the past year, while in| on m any subjects, can be obtained by all 
the newer sections the reports of in-| desiring to make investments, or to con- 


creased acreage are very flattering. Take, 
as an instance, the State of Kansas; the 
acreage under cultivation for wheat is 


about a hundred per cent. increase ; for 
Dakota, twenty-five per cent.; for Colo- 
rado, thirty-three” per cent.; while in 


Arkansas the winter wheat, soon to be 
harvested, will yield a large gain. What 
will be considered remarkable is that in 
the State of Mississippi, where the floods 
produced so much damage to the pros- 
pects for cotton, the area will not, prob- 
ably, fall short of that of 1881; indeed, 
seven-eighths of the flooded district, at 
least, will be planted, while the Arkansas 
area will hardly fall short of that of 1881. 
Nebraska, which is a great corn-growing 
State, is planting fifty per cent. more 
acreage than last year’s. The oldest 
Western States are, at least, holding their 
own, and several of them developing an 
increased tillage. 


With regard to general business during 
the month of April, it may be said that, 
judging from the bank clearances, the 
volume has increased, though it is un- 
doubtedly true that profits, as a rule, are 
diminished from last year’s, while living 
expenses have increased. Thislast feature 
especially concerns the working classes, 
and accounts for the disturbances which 
prevail among the operatives in manu- 
facturing districts. A large crop, how- 
ever, will remedy all such temporary 
derangements, and secure cheap living to 
the workman. 

The foreign trade movement still con- 
tinues unfavorable. We are importing 
heavily and exporting lightly and the 
balance is accumulating against us, so 
that we may reasonably expect gold ship- | 
ments during the coming week. These 
would have been renewed befor-, but for 
the forcign demand for our securities, 
which bridged over the settlements for a 
time. During the week past we have 
shipped a quarter of a million of gold. 

The Bank Statement is good ; showing 
a heavy increase in deposits of nearly 
$4,000,000, made up of specie, $2,000,000, 
legal tenders, $1,000,000, and currency 
for the balance, which gives an addi- 
tional reserve of nearly $2,000,000 
Money is very easy at three per cent. 


FARM MORTGAGES, |~ 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


statements confit med by 212 testimonials by 
eleven years’ business. Informa- 


These m 
Sn, Porm and ‘eat 











furnished lica- 
J. B. oe & co. 
Henax Dickson, NewY¥ x way 


York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 


sult its pages for any purpose. , 


_fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 





Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SEOURITIES furnished 
© rate and ite Investo 


and Priva’ a 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROOCURED for Rail- 
pow phe panies ha es under 
and the’ 


urchased ©: 
FINANOIAL NEGOTIATIONS -cozducted for 
— pop WL —_ and for Railroad 
anies and 
WI CONDUCT ot Gomporaoan REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other 
tions wneae property is in The hands of Receivers or 


L ‘BUY Sup SELL INVESTMENT SEOCU- 





RITIES on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into in paying investments. 
Circulars and o' information furnished on ap- 


plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS w=7.7%cr 
cilege —; one yet day of Cae 
faire Nai in New Yor A ity. 
Funds proupey plore Ear ;. No delays in pay- |. 
ment of interest. Only the very choicest loans accepted, 


Full information given to those seeking Safe and 
its. Send for circular, ref- 


le investmen 
sample documents. 
L. H. PERKINS, =e. 
W.GILLET?T Treas 


Fences and sany 
y; M_PERKINS, Pres. 
J.T. WARNE, Vice Pres. 0. 
N.F. HART, Auditor. 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
BANEBERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Moner on Europe, eto. 


anywatex PLAN'TS evetywitene 


By ons peers system of pa kivg we guarantee 





eve Ty reach you # pahrye 0s it zon had 
USE AT YOUR o -~ 

FOR “ONLY ‘ONE DOLLAK at 18 
12 Coleus, or 12 Heliotro; 12 Fuch- 

sate ot  k apace, 19 Baivias, uniag, or id's 2 Giad- 
jolus. i or 12 Double or Single 


co. 
at our risk. 


letter at ddress 
F. R. PIERSON, Gestagenness uty 
wih, . . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Cash in 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


successive calls of bonds for redemption | 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affaars or the 31st December, 1881: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 3lst December, 

BRON i cosaauinasie coats ceasacaddl $4,039,487 10 

| Premiums on Poucties not marked off 

1st January, 1 oceeseccecceccescce 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


1,587,584 47 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
an 1881, to 31st — 1881.. $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the a 
same period............ $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre- —_—__—_ 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 





The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
8 secured by Stocks, and other- 


RE Ee 1,729,500 00 
| Real Estate and — due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.................. 91,148 18 


Premium Notes aon Bills Receivable.. 1, 631, 294 23 
| ee seesedeubenae ° 34T,1 165 99 


Ph bb sddendsersotncccecae $13,165,466. 40 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The cegtificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
seinaeas 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONE HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DExns. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOT, 
LEWIS CURTIS PH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. Goats, OBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, CHAS. H. MARSE A 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D MORGAN, 

. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART, 
wat, eturats, JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. i. FIELD D, BAMUEL, WILLETS, 

SIAH O CHA LEV ERICH, 
WILLIAM E. obsx, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG, _ 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS B. CODDINGTON, 

A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 


DETT, JOHN L. RIKER 

- D. JONES, President. 

HARL in DENNIS, Vice Pres't. 
, H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres't. 
RAV RAVENe od Pice Prev't 


~ Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agerms wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 


H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
J, L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Greatly Improved. In 
daily use in over 15,000 





IONEERS and _ the 
STANDARD. They have 
no equal. Made in four 


p= 4 ‘ten sizer 

im ‘automatically. 
wth or without rins 
the cane. 

Four gold medals and 
six si ver medals for su- 
periority 

Also. ‘Davis Swing 
Churns, Butter Workers, 
Printers, &c. Send portal for circulars, giving facte, 

res and ftestimoniale. Vermont Farm Ma- 
chine Co., Beliows Falls, Vt. 


Aide REFORM. 


Union Undergarments, 
Fi d in 
me Made in all 








D) sade Ri 
mar 
Reform and 
‘ort Wa sta. 
ed Waists a 
Specialty. 
Pamphiet 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 East 14th Street, New York City. 


SHORTHAND cose sitis? Wilineabares. o.¥. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
| Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, meee 


The Great 


ehwrets LIGHT. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, the Softeat, 
Cheapest and the Beat Licht known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Earjors. Banks. Offices, Piesure Galler- 
fo. & ies, Theatres, Depots, etc ew a 
=a gant designs, Sead @ size of room. Ge 
cireularand estimate. = ii beral discount 
to churches ang the t 
F * bs "Peart 8t..N.Y 















HURCH. 
USHIONS. 


H, D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P. O. Box 3127. 27. Office, 26 Kroadway, N. N. Y. Cit 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


BSTABLISNED 1826. Bells for all parposes, War- 
tisfactory andi Dura’ 














MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N ¥, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
»pper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools Fire. alarms )Farms, ete, FULLY 


WARRANTE Db. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Buccessors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y., 
manufacture a superior guali' Bells 
attention given to 0 
sent 


Catalogues 
t free to parties needing Balla. 








AGEN TS WAN’ “ED. 


2 Employment fore Ladies. 
he Que it spender Company of Cin- 
cinnati < are now aa fee turing and introducin 





their new Stocking Supporters for Ladies an 
> Children, and their unequaled Skirt Sas; ders 
4 Ct) \ for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
— them in every household. Our agents every- 

40 feyty where meet with ready success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 

. #@ cure ——- territory. Address 

Queen City Suspender Co., Cincinnatl, Ohig 
OF Leading Physicians recommend these Supporters, a 






GENTS w ANTE D Ty Wood's Honsehold 
4 Practica of Medicine, iene apd Sur«ery. 
See full-page advertisement By he Christian Union 
of ere h i6th. Address for partic ulare, 
Ad Aa WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
UN Great Jones Street, New York 


J. 27 





Send for ee BLD circular 


AGENT fara a 


ia made by sellin 
fome and 
i ities of me _ »le,"’ Bishop Haven’ 68 ‘* Amer- 
ican P. ef etc. 
__ TREAY T, Pop +» 187 Broadway, » A 








AGENTS wanted forthe immensely Bs book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents Complete 
fn one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
in America, Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Any onecanWecome a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT Book Co., Portland, Maine. 


Best in 1 the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets. 
Dressmakers delight in 
fitting over them. They 
combine durability,com- 
Sort, heaithfuiness and 
ele ance of form, 











adapted to all. 
dominal Corsets with or 
without the Abdominal9, 
Supporter for stout ladies 
are unequalled. Physi- 
clans recomme ~ our Corsets. 4 
They are not ary merchants. 
All genuine have Patént Eyeleted Back Steel, Circular 
wrt ‘amvae and above trade mark on each corset. 
LADY VASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Exc 4. eeeriedy given. Ladies make this a Pro/- 
{table and Permanent business. Price $1.50 and up- 
wards. Orders by mail jam! filled. nd_for cir- 
culars and terms to Agents, to MADAME GRIS- 
WOLD & CO., #23 Broadway, New York, or to bps 
‘on ~. B. Wygant & Co. Fredonia, N. me Put- 


State St., e Chicago, TL. Bention PR a 





Toany —e with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly} 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
6 

? of his own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
manent cure.’’—Baptist. 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Tra 


OPIUM 


HORTHAND iy esac y. 
ituations recyred. for mT Ben, ome ne 
AT 


end for eirc' 
- Wee Wr 
ANY WATCH 


so L D = by Wetchuaper 2 By mal? mail. 30 > a 


Dey St., N. x. 





MORPHINE HABIY. 
No pay till cured. Ten 
years established, 1,000 
cured. State case. ‘Dre 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. — 
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Boston Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co.,%1 Brom- 
fie atreet. 

Cuicago OrFice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PuHILaDELruia Orrice: 66 North Fourth street. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “* Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clea will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Busi D t.—Subscriptions and 
afivertisements should be sent to “The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender, 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 











A HINT. 


Those of our lady readers who may be 
contemplating the purchase of linen | 
goods, including table-cloths, sheets, 
napkins or anything necessary for the 
furnishing of the household, will do well 
to wait until next week, when we will 
publish a full page price list of one of 
the largest, finest, and completest lines in 
New York city; by consulting which any 
one, whether in or out of New York, may 
fit up one’s house to one’s complete 
satisfaction. 

A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 

One of the secrets of business success is 
prompt attention to a customer’s wants. 
Where one is treated with slight respect it 
cannot be expected that he will buy. An 
obliging saleman will attract and hold cus- 
tomers where one who is indifferent will repel 
them. One of the best illustrations of this 
prineiple is found in the large and enterpris- 
ing carpet warehouse of Sheppard Knapp, 
Sixth Avenue and Thirteenth Street, New 
York. Mr. Knapp not only hae one of the 
most elegant and well assorted lines of goods 
in the city, but he has what is quite as im- 
portant, intelligent and obliging clerks to 
show them. No one need enter the store 
with the expectation of being met with any- 
thing but the most cerdial reception and 
polite treatment. Under such circumstances 
house furnishing becomes a pleasure, espe- 
eially when the confidence is added to it that 
the goods are of the best and most enduring 
quality. Just at this time very many of our 
readers are no doubt providing themselves 
with carpets, matting and upholstery goods. 
Not a few of them perhaps find it necessary 
to study economy in these directions. Natur- 
ally they desire to get the best goods for the 
least price. If they will consult Mr. Knapp’s 
advertisement in another column possibly 
they will be helped in making their purchases. 
His announcement of good carpets at low 
prices is certainly attractive, and it will be 
worth while at any rate, for those who have 
such purchases in view, to make this large 
and attractive warehouse acall. They will 
find a great four-story building, covering 
several lots of ground on Sixth Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street, filled with a most lavish 
and attractive display of goods, and even if 
they do not buy their esthetic sense cannot 
fail to be gratified. Special attention is in- 
vited by Messrs. Knapp & Co. to the Kuapp- 
istan Reversible carpets with borders to 
match, for which it is claimed that they are 
equal in style to the Oriental goods at one 
quarter the cost. Fine velvets will also be 
found at $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 a yard. 


IT IS CURRENTLY REPORTED that John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, is doing one of 
the largest dry goods businesses in the United 
States. This is an evidence of what can be 
accomplished by perseverance, intelligence 
and integrity, together with judicious adver- 
tising. 


“How vo You Manaae,” said a lady to 
her friend,” to appear so happy all the time ?” 
‘*T always have Parker’s Ginger Tonic handy,” 
was the reply, ‘‘and thus keep myself and 
family in good health. When I am well I al- 
ways feel good-natured.” See other column. 


To PRrRoMOTE a.ViGoROUs GrowTu of the 
| hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. It restores 
the youthful color to gray hair, removes 
dandruff, and cures itching of the scalp. 


SHOPPING. 


Ladies desirous of availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by purchasiny in New York 
shou'd address Mas. JEANETTE ELy, 54 Bible House 
New York. Promptness and satisfaction assured. 
Correspondence solicited. References on application. 











ANTED.—A lady who ean give the hizhest ref- 
erences, and is a good reader and penman, de 
sires a position as companion to a lady during the 





summer, at fora Lonb' é period if desirable. Please | 
address M Dearborn St., Room 10, 
Chicago, 





rP\HE ANNUAL SERMON in behalf of the Amer- 
1cAN Home Missionary Socrety is to be 
preached by Rev. J. EAMES RANKIN, D.D., of 
ashington, D. U., on Sunday Evening, May ith, 
in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 
The Annual Meeting of the Society, for business, 
will be held inthe Home Missionary Rooms, Bible 
House, New York, on Wednesday Afternoon, May | 
10th, at four o’e lock 3 to be followed by a meeting | 
of the ssoard of Directors. | 


(Write for Price List, om “hs mention this publi- } 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
of excellence in ao article so useful and necessary as 
the Sewing Machine, we have expended Isrge sums 
of money, and brought to bear the best inventive 
and mechanical talent in the production of our 











AUTOMATIC 


or ‘‘NO TENSION” Sewing Machfne. 
Notwithstanding the geeral reduction in price 
made by all oth r companies inimediit-ly after we 
paced this machine on the mark t, our siles have 
een constantly increasing, and the machine ia raj- 
idly taking the place of other ‘‘ late and improved " 
makes, in thousands of families. 

This rese!t is accounted for by the fact 
**AUTOMATIC ” embodies 
ENTIRELYInEW PRENCIEL ES 

ND METHODS 
of sewing mechanism of the greater practical value. 
Itis, therefore, appreciated t 


ALL SEEKING THE BEST. 
The specia) merits and features of the ‘‘Antomatic” 
are fully set forth inour New I!lustrated Price List, 
Form 11, just issued, which is fallof in erest to all 
owning or using a Sewing Machine, and which we 
gladly furnish, on, application by mai! or other- 
| wise. 
THE WILLC ox & GIRBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York, | 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at LowPrices | 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps. . B30 0) 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces.. 7 50 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea "sets, 4pe. 8 K 
Rich] a ag French China Tea Sets, 44 an 8 00 
Cham 11 pieces, $4.25; white. ‘ 25 
White Enenan Povosiain inner Sets, 100 ps. ‘ 4 4 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz...... 

ALSO ALL HOU SEFURNISHING Gcops. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer free of charge. 
SentC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


th t the 











VHE ANNUAL SERMON before the AMERI- 

CAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY will 

be preached this vear by the Rev. EDWARD B. | 

COE, in the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, 

Fifth Avenue and 48th Street, New York City, on 
Sunday Evening, May 7th, at S o’clock. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Wire Gauze, Non=Exvplosive 


OAs STOV EH. 


The only Oil Stove | | 
made with Wire Gauze | 
inside the Reeervoir, | 
on the principle of the | 
Sir Humpbrey Davy} 
afety Lamp for use 
; in mines, thus making } 
it ABSOLUT £ LY 
NON-EXPLO- 
SIVE. 


Will not ry when | 
laced in a draught. | 
ervoir finished in 
imitation of Secote h | 
Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan's Hinged fe | | 
ney Fronts, and m 
other “valuable im 
proyemente. SEN 








FOR CATALOGUE. 
Tf you want our beautiful cards Te Thustrating the | 
Fight Wonders of the World, send six centa postage. | 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 109 Beekman St., N. Y. 
95 Leke Street, Chicago, | 7 E. Fourteenth St., N.Y. 


UNMJON. _ 











WHEN YOU 





DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 





The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, 


within one block of our 


the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 


which is 
store; you walk directly through | 
If you come 


by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 


Street Depot to our door. 


If you come through Camden, N. J., 


any horse car on Market Street, excegt the red ones, will 


bring you direct. We have 


e provided new and spacious reading 


and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 





Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 


that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 


We send without charge, 


or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 


Silks, ete. 


Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 


who send us address on postal card. 
and goods sent by 


filled daily, 


Hundreds of orders are 
mail and express to every 


State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of | 


money if they do not suit. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments 


 ——— 





We give prices of our entire stock in our new | 


| 
| 














No Connection with Former Publishers. 








The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., | 


LIBRARY OF C 


It is the Cheapest Encyclopedia published, 
A Its Price in Cloth being S2O eer set; 
Its Price in Half Russia be ing s2 
Its Price in Sheep being $30 per set. 
Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, etc. 
Sent express paid packed in a handsome boz, on receipt of price, 
gend for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opinions, “— 
&. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St., 


The Best, Fullest, a Handiest and Cheapest Encycionvetia 


KNOWLEDGE S 


Bb 
WHY IS THE 


UNIVERSAL 


It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia 

It is brought up to a later date than any other E 

It embraces over 40,000 titles, —. a verbatim reprint of 6 ® 
Chambers's E ncyclopadia with 15,000 titles added. | 

Its Type is large and clear, its Paper and Binding first class. | 


ncyclopedia. 


per set; 





WM. A. 


66 


UMBRELLAS. 


For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Columbia” Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEw YORK. BOSTON. 


~-gua7138%0 
iv AG 31VvS 


An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 934 x 634 Inches 


i | 
oO 


DROWN & COv’S 








‘SAL 


; Btock, 


ARY AND EXPENSES PAID 


Farmers, Clerks and others selling our choice 
J. E. Wuitney, Rochester, N.Y. 





@ 27 stops 890. Pianos $125 up. 
| BEATTY'S Sasa ie ay and ‘ht. Pay ia 


ashington, 


reas DANIEL F. Beatry, Wash’ 


ts. Outfitfree. 


the entire system in three months, 





$77 ie | a Year and expenses toage Augusta, Ms. | May be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
a ay Sent by mail for 8 letter stataps. 
Those answering an Advertisement witi S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 3°ss., 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
| Publisher by stating that they saw the 
4dvertisement in the Christian Uniram 


former! 'y Bangor, Me. 


“NEW. RICH BLOG 


ative Pills make Ni 
Biood rn ¢ wal completely change y food fn . 


0 


An 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to Td peek peeks 








AR DCOLLECTORS. A handsome set of caras 
for three-cent stamp. A.C. Basset, Rochester, N.Y. 





will grow 


BENTON’S. HAIR GROWER. 


ou are bald, will grow your hair; if hair is fall t 
it oe have dandraff, i, will ‘ cure it pormanen ane a. wee 
will mustache ‘or Whiskers. 





aid. Pr 


fore Us: mg. 


(From life) B 





The At — are ~[> Cleveland. 


numerous re ha ohn. Pete it h 
new wth of h cn . 


arshall Le Gao haee citeee’ 


Ask your Druggist or Barber to get it for you ur the money > 


can be sent to us direct and the Crower w 


viple Btrerigth, $3.00 00~ 


we havesold 
rato gre row halt iat 


Common Sense. 


Benton's Had wee share ower <3 he 1 When the hair falls out the roots do not 
on heads after tl Sepa leave the scalp; the young hair Is still 
glossy. tive chek a alive and healthy, but cannot force its 


way through the bald crust, until the sur- 


a) sues then absorb the hair food ; the weak 


. pitas face ls softened by the Grower. The tis- 
F, 


rhnighe, & Son, fresh growth. 





i Peck, life fs stimulated and the heir starts on a 





be sent 


$1.¢ per Bottle. Double Strength, §$ 


D., 334 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 


"(From ide.) After Using 
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W.& J. SLOANE 


Anticipating their 


REMOVAL 
On July Ist, 


TO THEIR 
New Building, 
19th Street 


and Broadway, 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


GREAT 
BARGAINS 


IN 


Special Lines of 


ALL GRADES OF 


CARPETS, 
RUGS 


Floor Coverings 
649,651 & 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Messrs. JAS. McCREERY 
& CO. 


call attention to their Black 
Coods Department, inwhich 
all varieties of Mourning 
Coods 'may be found. 

This season they have a 
richer stock of all Silk, and 
Silk and Wool Crenadines 
than ever before presented. 

Their new fabrics of vari- 
ous kinds in embroidered! 
and woven designs are very | 
desirable and attractive. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. lith St. 





pe aed one 


Table china at Glassware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Plaques, 


VASES, Etc., Etc. 


Ovington Brothers 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 

110 Clark Street, Brooklyn ; 

145 State Street, Chicago. 

Special attention invited to 

our new room, on second 
floor, main bullding, for our 
display of fine plates, sets 
of Cups and Saucers, and 
other choice goods. 





Announcement 





0, D. CASE’S SONS, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 13th &t., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their WALL 


PAPERS. 





CLOTHING. 


NOW READY 


OUR ENTIRE SPRING STOCK OF 


OVERCOATS, 
SUITS, 
TROUSERS, 


&c., &c., suited to all ages 
and sizes: Also an elegant 
line of goods in the piece 
for Custom Orders. 


Quality the Best. Prices 
the Lowest. We Solicit a 
Call. 


Wade & Cumming, 


Cor. 8th Avenue and 23d Street. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 


NEW YORK. 





Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties 
in our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most reasonable prices, 


OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


Are the products of the most reliable foreign and 
domestic manufacturers, and we guarantee every 
yard sold to be exactly as repre ented. 


We make especial mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. 


They are made in our own work-rooms and are 
of most excellent value. 


Gents’ unlaundried 


SHIRTS 


Made to order of Wamsutta Muslin and guaranteed 


a perfect fit, at 
99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 


| OUR SPRING AND SUMMER OATALOGUE NOW 


READY. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 





JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


HATS AND BONNETS 


IN MANILA, CHIP, BELGIAN, MILAN, POR- 
CUPINE, LEGHORN AND FANCY BRAIDS 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


SPECIAL BARCAINS 


IN OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. |, 


A GREAT VARIETY OF ORIENTAL, SPANISH, 
AND BEADED 


LACES. 


ALSO, BEADED CROWNS AND FICHUS. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, &c., 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER 
PRICES. 


JAMES C. JOHNSON, 


@ FAUBOURG POISSON: | No, 8 BAST MTH ST. 
‘NIERE, PARIS | "NEAR 6TH AV., 





cooD 


CARPETS. 


FAR BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


250 pieces Velvet at $1.25, worth $1.75 per 
yard. 


pieces Velvet at $1.50 and $1.75, worth $2.00 
500 and $2.25 per yard 


In elegant designs and colorings these goods are | < 


one of our SPECIALTIES, and in eur long experi- 
ence we can say that we have scarcely had a com- 
plaint, and therefore can recommend them for wear 
and durability. 





Our assortment is unexcelied in all other GRADES. 





We would call special attention to our celebrated 
Knappistan Reversible Carpets, with Borders to 
match, equal in style to the Oriental Goods at one 
quarter the cost. Rugs and mats of the same ma- 
teria! just the thing for COTTAGES AND COUN- 
TRY RESIDENCES. 


MATTINGS. 


Large shipments just received. Our own direct 
importation. 

White, from $4 per roll of 40 yards, or 10 cents 
per yard. 

Red Check, from $5 per Roll of 40 yards, or 12 
cents per yard. 
300 different styles Fine Fancy Patterns in all the 

new colorings, from $8.00 per Roll of 40 yards, 

or 20 cents per yard. 


Sheppard Knapp& Co 


SIXTH AVENUE AND THIRTEENTH STREET. 





E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchardists., W. Y. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 


WHITE 6 ‘GOODS 
LAGE CURTAINS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT LACE 
GURTAIN NETS, 10c., 15c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 
35c., 40c., 50c., 60c., 1 

ANTIQUE, NOTTINGHAM AND  GUIPURE 
EFFEOTS IN LACE CURTAINS AT $1 25, $1 75, 
$2, $2.25, $2.50, $3, 4, 85, $6, uP To 
FINEST. 


LARGE AND ELEGANT VARIETY IN 


Lace Bed Spreads 


WITH SHAMS TO MATCH, EMBRACING ALL 
THE NEW AND NOVEL EFFECTS, AT $3, $3 50, 
$4.50, $5.50, $7.50, ro $15 THE sET. 


LACE PILLOW SHAMS 


AT 35c., 40c., 45c., 50c., 65c., T5e., 89c. 
UP THE PAIR 

LACE LAMBREQUINS, 423., 55c., 65c., 75c, 
$1 vr. 


LACE TABLE COVERS, 


EXCLUSIVELY OUR OWN IDEA, AT $1 50 AND 
$2 BEACH 

COTTAGE sWIss. 9c., 10c., 12c., 
23c., 25c. YARD. 

DOTTED SWISS, 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c. PER 
YARD 
LACE AND SATIN-STRIPED PIQUES, 7c., 8c., 
c., 10c., 15c., 20c., 28c., 25c. YARD 
EAINSOOKS, CHECKS AND OROSSBARS, 12c., 
15¢., 20c., 23c., 25c. yarD. 

VICTORIAN LAW Ns, FROM 13c. to 40c. 
YARD. 


Organdies, 
French Nainsooks, 
Mulls, 


LAWNS AND LINENS. 


UNBLEACHED TABLE DAMASK at 20c., 23c. 
25c., to 90c. 

WHITE TABLE DAMASK, 40c., 50c., 59¢., 
65c., T5c., 85e 

BLEACHED DAMASK NAPKINS, 54¢c., 67c., 
75c., 85c., 95c., $1 20 up per dozen 

TURK Y-RED DAMASK, 60c., 75c., 85c., 
90c., ¥1 per yard. 

EMBROIDERED TABLE COVERS, $2, $2.25, 
$2.75, $3 up. 

EMBROIDERED PIANO COVERS, from &3.50 
to $10 apiece. 

WHITE DAMASK TOWELS, 15c., 20c., 25c., 
35c., 45c., 50c. each. 
UNBLEACHED TOWELS, 10c., 15c., 20c., 
25e. each. 

FULL LINES IN MARSEILLES AND HONEY- 
OOMB BED QUILTS, from 95c. to $12 each. 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine 


IS WHAT EVERY OUT-OF-TOWN FAMILY 
SHOULD be in POSSESSION OF, WITH IT AT 
HAND, the QUESTION Of WHAT TO WEAR, 
and HOW TO OBTAIN IT, 1S ANSWERED. 
FAST MAILS and CHEAP EXPRESSAGE MAKE 
it PRACTICABLE tO TRADE DIREOT with 
NEW YORK and ENJOY SAME ADVANTAGE as 
NEW YORK RESIDENTS DO. SINGLE COPIES 
15c., or 50c. per annum. 


15c., 20c., 


WE ISSUE A FREE OATALOGUE WHICH WE 
SEND TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLIOATION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN 8T., 
59, 61 AND 63 OROHARD ST. 


